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SWINTON’S SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES — 


12mo, cloth, 383 pages. Price, 80 cents. 


A revised and enlarged manual. Special features: 


Clear, concise paragraphing. 

Simple, direct, and recitable construction, 

New method of topical reviews. 

A more adequate treatment of the Mississippi 
Valley, Gulf, and Pacific States than is usual 
in works of this scope. 

Special narratives of the settlement and growth 
of the three Colonial Centers—Boston, New York, 
and Phi'adelphia. 

Helpful Notes. 


New maps and a profusion of artistic illustrations especially pre- 
pared for this work, make it a volume of exceptional attractiveness. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Correspondence in reference 
to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


NRIVALLED FACILITIES enable the American 
Book Company to sell their publications at lower 
prices than similar books have ever before been 
offered to the 
school books (including Readers, Spellers, Arithme- 


American public.. The common 


tics, Copy Books, Geographies, Grammars, Histories, 
and Physiologies), purchased by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of St. Louis, Mo., and sold to 
pupils by the Board, cost each pupil a trifle over 
37 cents per annum. The books are supplied by 
The 
Company will make similar contracts with any 
Board of Education, thereby securing to the patrons 
of every school in the country the best books at 


the American Book Company under contract. 


lowest prices. 


School officers are cordially invited to correspond 


with us and ascertain our terms. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


American Book Company 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


JUNE 10, 1893, 
HE Louisiana State Board of REED'S woRD LESSONS. 
Spelling. Language, Grammar, REEQ @ RELLOGG'S GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 
REED & KELLOGG'S HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


and Composition for uniform 
use in its Public Schools. 
Aside from the merits of the individual books, teachers appreciate the great advantage of having 


interruptions and conflicts necessarily attending the use of a series of text ks prevared by different 


authors 
is a natural step in a compact, thoreugh, logical course of instruction. The course aims, from beginning 


to end, to build systematically the best possible foundation for good speaking and writing and at the same 
Sheldons’ and Franklin Algebra, 


time to afford the best possible training of the reasoning faculties. 
Teachers and school:officers dissatisfied with results of present methods of teaching English in their 


scnols are invited to correspond with the publishers of the Reed & Kellogg course. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL. & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, & 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
(Successors to EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & Co. and CHARLES E. MERRILL & Co.) 
A. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sheltons’ Modern School and Franklin Readers. 
books on kindred subjects by the same authors. They know of the unhappy oases, the troublesome Sheldons’ and Franklin Arithmetics. 
In the Reed & Kellogg Course each book is a complete unit on its subject, but at the same time Stoddard’'s New Intellectual Arithmetic 


Two Great Series of Text-Books United. 
THE SHELDON SERIES 1x» THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 


By this consolidation great savings can be effected, of which we propose to give the Public a share. 
Patterson's Elements of Grammar. 

Scudder’s United States Histories. 

Shaw's New History of Eng. and Am. Literature, 
Avery's Complete Series on Natural Sciences. 


Sheldons’ Word Studies « Modern Spelling Book. Hill’s Rhetorics, Logic, and Psychology. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Published in March, 
In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, 
PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. Examination Copy, 75 cents. \ 


Designed for High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to the present re- 
quirements for admission to the leading Colleges and Scientific Schools. 

The treatment of Plane Geometry alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, and published 
last year, is meeting with great favor from educators. 

Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


BOWNE’S' PHILOS 


OPHICAL SERIES 


DESIGNED FOR USE AS TEXT.BOOKS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. UNIFORM IN STYLE, BINDING, AND PRICB. 
By BORDEN P. BOWNE, Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. Bach in Cloth. 8vo. $1.75. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THEORY 


An introduction to Psychological Theory. The 
aim of this work is to point out the highways of 
the subject rather than its myriad byways, and 
aims less at a knowledge of facts than at an un- 
derstanding of principles. Unless are 
settled there is no bar to the most tastic 
theories and interpretations. | 

** Waving all points of criticism, Prof. Bowne 
has here given us a work of great ability and rare 
value. It is one of the books which give and | 
mark progress in true science.’’— Lutheran Quar. 


terly. 
He reaches his conclusions by processes of 


METAPHYSICS 
A study in first principles. 


The author has divided this work into three 
parts: Ontology, or existence in general; cosmol- 
ogy. or cosmical existence and processes; and 

ychology. or psychical existence and processes. 
OI these parts he says in his preface: ‘* They are 
strongly suggestive of the ancient scholastic 
treatises on metaphysics. But the resmblance 
does not go beyond the titles.’ 

“We are free to express the opinion that the 
work has real value. The conclusions which he 
reaches will be found specially useful to those 
in the drift of 
mate sm.”’—N. Y. Herald. 

Ri The finest work on metaphysics in the English seasoning that are singularly perfect.’—N. Y. 

nguage.’’— Hera pendent. 

“It marks an era.”—The Churchman. within its seld.”—Christian 

‘*It will take high rank In the philosophical “ Valuable for facts as well as theories.’’—N. Y. 
literature of the time.’”"— NV. Y. Tribune. Times. 


The price of the above works is $1.75 copy, or $1.90 if ordered sent mail, but a sample 
duction, on receipt of $1.46. Address 


| PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS 


TH El S (Recently Published.) 
| An introduction to fundamental moral ideas é 
“This work,” says the author in his reface, and principles rather than a detailed discussion 
**does not aim to say everything about theism.’ of specific duties and virtues. Apart from criti 
He has rather sought to give an outline of the cal discussivn the work has two leading thoughts: 
essential arguments which might serve asatext I. The necessity of uniting the intuitive and the 
for teachers and as a somewhat critical survey of | experience schools of ethics. II. That the aim 
the subject for other readers. ot conduct is not abstract virtue, but fulness and 
richness of life. 
“One of the simplest in statem ent and clearest 
in thought of the many works on the subject.”— 
N. Y. Critic. 


“ ... Materialism hes one of its most forceful 
opponents in Professor Bowne, whose writings 
furnish strone conformation of faith in revealed 
religion.”’—Albany Press. 


bi = rammatic terseness and fine scorn are 
the delightful concomitants of lucid reasoning 


“It is written with the clearness and incisive 
ness of the author's best style, and will clear the 
minds of many readers of confusion on serious 
Pellane ” FRANKLIN CARTEK, Pres. of Williams 

0 
“It is the best book in the field."—B P. Ray- 
MOND, Professor of Philosophy in Wesleyan 
University. 

** it will prove an inspiration to many an indig- 
nant attack upon social wrongs.” — CHARLES 


and clear arrangement in Prof. Bowne’s Philos- | MELLIN TAYLOR. Pre¢essor of Christian Ethics, 
ophy of Theism.”—N. Y. Evangelist. in Cornell University 


copy of one or all will be sent to any teacher who may wish to examine with a view to intro- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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Farley-Blaney Art Classes, (QUEEN & CO., 


PICTORIAL and INDUSTRIAL, 
162 Boylston St., Rooms 7, 8, 9, 


AND 


. opp 69 Botolph St.. Back Bay 
8 Follen St, Mechanics Fair Bldg., 


BOSTON. 
Scientific and Popular Course in Form Study. 
Drawing and Painting. 
Tilustration by Pen and Ink or Brush Work, 
Etching on Copper and Design, 


MUSIC, 
LITERATURE, 
LANGUAGES. ° 
Also various other branches df Education taught. 


School Teachers and Art Students 


wishing, professional coaching or assistance are 
invited to examine the methods. 
There are also classes for ladies or children who 
wish to paint merely for diversion. 
Lessons by correspondence. 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY, Manager. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors to Science Dept. Natl. 
Schl F. Co., established 1871,) 


179 & 181 Lake 8t., Chicago 


Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 
and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 


Valveless Air Pumps, 
Improved Static Electr'l 
Machines, 
School Dynamos, 
Wention | Solar and Elect’! Projection Microscopes, 
this Elect’l Test Instruments, ete. 
paper. | [# Catalogues and Special Net Prices free. 


Ril YOUR JOURNAL 


WITH THE 


NATIONAL BINDER. 


ou 


ers. 
of any pupil in three minutes. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


59 Fifth Av., N. V. City, 
Wm. BEVERLEY HARISON, and Conn States 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and | 
CHEMICAL Your Orders gay) 

APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


This is what You have been 
looking for! 


INSTRUCT YOUR PUBLIC PROPERTY BUYER TO INVESTICATE THIS, 
AND CALL HIS ATTENTION TO THIS “‘ AD.’’ 


Agents 
Wanted 


Send 


FOR 
Circulars Wherever 
there 
are schools 
Prices. and scholars. 


** Foot Rests’? only when ordered. 


DURABLE, SIMPLE, CHEAPER THAN THE OLD STYLE. 


Correspondence Solicited from all Cities and Towns. 


This adjustment of chair and desk to the wants of your children will appeal to the 
Brains and Hearts of all School Committees, Boards of Education, Principals, and Teach- 
This invention gives the school a desk and chair which can be adjusted to the size 


7 TEMPLE 
Rooms 43 & 44, 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


We have just purchased a quantity of these 
Binders and can furnish them to our subscribers 
at the low price of $1.00 each. 


The merits of this binder are: 1. The Solid 
Wooden Back, presenting an attractive appear 
ance, corresponding to a permanently bound 
book. 2. Non-Mutilation of Contents. 


The magazines or pamphlets are instantly but 
securely bound by the thin slats which run the 
length of the magazines, and yet can be removed 
at pleasure. For binding periodicals, as they 
arrive, it has no equal, since the Binder appears 
nearly as neat as when completely filled. It is 
unquestionably the Best Binder in the market. 
Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid; or given free to 
any present subscriber of the JOURNAL sending 
us two new subscribers at $2.50 each. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
3 SomERSET St., Boston, Mass 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 

| When theslate 
, is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
new slate. 

Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


J. Ll. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 
266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


JOSEPH LLOTT'S 303, 402, 604 361, 
STEEL PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 

and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 

Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucatTion who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 


to which he would like the paper 
sent. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FouNnTAIN PENS 


in the market. 


-—) own subscription does 


not count as a new one. } Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
83 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


L. PRICES 


BLACKBOARDS GLOBES 
CRAYONS MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 


SIDNEY OHIO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


FREE! 
TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure 8 
year’s subscription free. 
NEW ENG. PTB. OO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


RemedyF ree. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
cure in days. Never returns; no purge; 
nO ve; nO suppository. A victim ¢ ied 


in vain every remedy has discovered a 


GENTS WANTED. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB.) co., 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON, 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & C@., 
8 East 14th 8t., 


Musical, far sounding, and high! 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Aimpie oure, whic ew i ilfree suf- 
ich b illmailf to bis fellow 
uf. 


rere. Box $290, how York 


NEW YORK. 


If You Have 


Serofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


SARSAPARILLA 
the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
EASTERN TEACHERS, 


the Great Northwest you can learn all about it 
by read- the 
ing the WESTERN PEDAGOGUE, lead 
ing educational paper of the West. You can also 
learn all about the vacancies and how to secure 
good positions. Send one dollar for a trial year, or 
50 cents for 6 months. The Northwest is the place 
for young teachers to make advancement. To know 
all about it read the PEDAGOGUE, State School 
Journal of Oregon. Only $1.00a year. If you Want 
a position, advertise in its Want columns. The 
rate is 10 cents a line. Write us what you would 
like tu do, and you will receive prompt attention. 
Address 


THE PEDACOCUE CoO., 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


Worth Remembering. 


S1r:—I have seen 
the different ‘graphs,’ 
‘ styles,’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeographs, Cyclo. 
styles, are 100 expen- 
sive and require con- 4 
tinual outlay; Hecto- 
graph washing, etc, 

isa nuisance. Thereis an appa: atus, reasonable in 
price, reliable, and considered THE BEST, called 
* THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has been 
highly recommended, but where are the manufac. 
turers? A.N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 
The E D. is manufactured by C. BENSINGER 
& CO., NEW YORK, 515 Dey St. (1 door from Church). 
it is excel ent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. It 
pays to send for particulars. 


DESTROYS! 
‘ Shallit be Your House or 
yy, tt a Pound of Copper? 
| Entirely new departure in pro- 
i! tecting buildings from lightning. 
h Patents of N. D. C. Hodges, 
Editor of Science. 
| Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 
/ iv AMERICAN LIGHTNING PROTECTION Co., 


874 Broadway, New York. 


B } Foot Power 
ares Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws, 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in J/ndustria/l 
and Manual Training 
Schools. Special 
prices to Educational Institutions, 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES 0» 
949 RuBY STREET. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


WE HAVE GALLS 


¥rom four first class Normal Schools in the 
West, for Training and Critic Teachers, 
both Grammar and Primary. Desirable 
positions with good salaries offered. Now 
is the time to register for these positions 
to be filled in the autumn. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


br week, 

to Agents, 
Ladies or 

Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty aud 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
“| metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
nish when taken from the plater 
"1 Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,(. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 


on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


Apply to 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS pleome ntie this Joueasraal. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : : $2.50 a year. | 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.30 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciub of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), » $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, - $8.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - =  « Boston, Mass. 


[Written for the JoURNAL.] 
BOB WHITE. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Little Bob White 
Remains ont of sight, 
Still, singing clear 
His music I hear 
‘*Bob White! Bob White!”’’ 


Little Bob White, 
The mischievous sprite 
Calis yet again 
For wind and for rain. 
Bob White! Bob White! 


Little Bob White 
The fairies to spite 
Hides him away 


In fern and in hay. 
Bob White! Bob White! 


Little Bob White 
The moon is bright, 
Now I can see 
You calied to me 
A brave good-night. 
Bob White! Bob White! 


THE TRUANT. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 

A truant out of school am I 

Who will not learn from bookish men ; 
Oa the grassy banks all day [ lie, 
The wrens and sparrows saunter by, 

And all their frugal ways I ken. 
I sun myself each sunny day, 
Still, as the moments go their way, 
New joys and thrillings they bestow ; 
I never heed how fast they go; 
And every happy morn [ cry, 
Who leads so blithe a life as I? 


I live content; I beanty have; 
I give my love to all who crave, 
The birds, the flowers, the cheerful sun, 
The woods are free to everyone. 
Then are yousad ? Go view the sky 
And live as blithe a life as I. 
— The Independent, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


J. G. Hortanp: What we acquire is knowledge; 
what we develop is culture. 


G. T. Fietcuer, Agent of Massachusetts Board of 
Education: There is too much telling and too little 
teaching. 

N. T. Atren, West Newton, Mass.: In forty years 
connection with the schools as a teacher I have found 
them moving steadily forward. 


C. N. Starke: A man is only beautiful when his ap- 
pearance suggests that he is fit to fill the place that be- 
longs to him in society. 

Grorar E. Arwoop, Tarrytown, N. Y.: A person’s 
spelling is limited to his spoken vocabulary. He writes 
only the words he uses orally. 

Lewiston (Me.) Journal: Education that tells is the 
education that has told; but in order that it continue its 
work, it must be in harmony with new conditions. 

Surr. S. S. Sronz, Burrillville R. I.: Where the 
school is interested in the school work the pupils will be 


as unwilling as the teacher to encourage any conduct 
which will interfere with the work of the schoolroom. 


Nerrie D. Kimperuin, Detroit: Regular, syste. atic 
exercise produces not only a change in the physique, but 
in the countenance! The eyes are brighter, the com- 
plexion is clearer, due to the improved condition of the 
blood ; the expression of the face is pleasanter, and shows 
that the whole being has been invigorated and refreshed. 


HITHER AND YON. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


This is surely vacation, for when else and how else 
could I sit here for a full half hour by the window and 
watch these gray clouds gathering over the mountains ? 
It is surely vacation, and I am “to it,” as Glory Me- 
Quirk would say,—for every atom of hustle has disap- 
peared from the atmosphere, and there is in the air a de- 
licious sense of waiting for things to turn up, instead of 
turning them up by all available means at command. 
And then, I know ’tis vacation by the pile of letters that 
have accumulated, and the rents that wait to be mended, 
and—but this is not the side I prefer to contemplate. I 
will turn back to the other. 

These Delectable Mountains, with the clouds gathering 
upon them, are down in old Virginia, and shut in one of 
the loveliest valleys in the world. The old town of Salem 
lies quietly among the hills, the Roanoke River winding 
at its feet,—while the newly cut red roads that streak the 
side hills and the foundry smoke across the river as 
quietly relate the story of the recent “‘ boom” that shook 
its foundations. It would be a happy fortune if some 
Croesus could gather together and fill all the pockets that 
the boom emptied in the sunny south. Perhaps it is hap 
pier still that a wisdom born of experience and a settled 
determination to work out their salvation abides in the 
hearts of the brave people whom these hills have nurtured. 
‘“* We got up after the war, and we can get up after this,” 
said one of the sufferers, and smiled as he pointed at the 
mortgaged wheat fields. Blessed be grit! 

The rain-clouds hang dark over the mountains, and 
trail gray veils of mist over the nearer valleys. The 
nearer mountains stand green and cool by their shadowy 
neighbors. The mists lift, then slowly sink again. The 
cool breeze brings us the quiet message of the hills, but 
no rain. I hear a quail call from the near woods. The 
locusts are waving their feathery boughs. A wagon is 
coming slowly across the bridge. Nothing hastens. The 
mountains are round about,—and is not our’ village called 
Peace ? 

Not far from here is Natural Bridge, made famous, 
as far as I can reckon fame, by the Third Reader Story 
which describes Washington’s climbing up the precipice 
to carve his name in the stone wall. Do you not remem- 
ber it? how he must ascend because descent was impos- 
sible ? how he painfully climbed step by step, carving his 
slender foot-hold as he ascended—how the knife grew 
shorter and shorter—and at last fell from his weak hand 
just as the friendly arms reached him from above ? 

I wish it were possible that the Natural Bridge or any 
other bridge could make upon me the impression which 
that story did. I believe that when I looked upon the 
marvelous work of nature it was dwarfed by the dimen- 
sions of that story as told to my childish ears. This ca- 
pacity to marvel is among those things of which Aldrich 
writes so truly :-— 

** We know that something sweet 
Follows youth with flying feet, 
And it never comes again.’’ 

Perhaps it is only fair to the bridge and to myself to 
describe the circumstances under which I looked upon it. 
The summer school was-encamped at Bedford, (née 
Liberty) only a few miles from the bridge, as the crow 
flies, but to reach it we must Jeave at eight in the morn- 
fing, stay three hours at Roanoke, take train to’ the bridge 
station, then the mountain coach to the bridge. The 
‘program reversed would occupy the time until midnight, 


bat we must see the bridge. Alas for our time tables 
and the plans built thereon! We waited at Roanoke— 
as we knew we must; we also waited in the car behind a 
freight train off the track, three mortal hours—though 
only three miles from the bridge. We must take the 
train back. We must see the bridge. We hurried over 
the mountain road—the drive all too slow; we laid our 
half dollars and dollars in the appropriate places—not 
described in the immortal story, we ran headlong down 
the path to the ravine, we looked above the rushing stream, 
up, up—and yes! there is the grand old bridge, there is 
the—*“ Halloo! Halloo!” came the shout from above. 
“Times up! Coach is starting. No time to lose.” We 
cast one last long lingering look behind, and climbed the 
rocky pathway at our best speed, mounted to our seats 
in the old coach, and were off. ‘‘ Yes,” said our cheery 
professor, whose rose colored glasses kept us from utter 
discouragement and disgust at our experience, “ Yes, it 
cost us just a dollar a minute to see that bridge. 

But today it is quiet, and the clouds make the moun- 
tains so alluring, that all thoughts of possible evils are 
banished, and we are resolving to try it again. 


ENGLAND’S LAUREATES. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


The most eventful year in the life of Alfred Tennyson 
was that in which he wrote “In Memoriam,” was mar- 
ried to Emily Sellwood, took up his residence at Twick- 
enham, and was crowned Laureate to the Queen. Since 
1850 England's greatest poetic genius has worn the laurel ; 
indeed, since 1813 the Crown has been honored in having 
the praise of kings and queen sung by the trio preéminent 
of nineteenth century British poets—Robert Southey 
(1813 to ’43), Wm. Wordsworth (1843-'50), and Alfred 
Tennyson (1850-92). 

The present agitation over the abolition of the office is 
less marked than at the death of Wordsworth, when there 
was a general demand that there should be no attempt to 
have a successor of Wordsworth, and it is probable that 
had Tennyson not written “In Memoriam” at that time 
there might have been no appointment. In 1790, upon 
the death of Wharton, Gibbons, the historian, made 
public appeal that there should be no more laurel crowns 
bestowed ; but on all such occasions there is developed a 
large reserve of national sentiment, which calls for a con- 
tinuance of a custom that has much to commend it to the 
romantic lovers of royalty. Since England’s first great 
poet sang her praises, nearly six centuries ago, the laurel 
has appealed to national pride, and it is too much to ex- 
pect it to be laid aside because of a transient demand, 
born from lack of material on the one hand or from ab- 
sence of seutiment on the other. 

Of a score of laureates of the roya! household, seven 
only have been men of genius—Chaucer, Spenser, John- 
son, Dryden, Southey, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. 
These have honored kings and queens more than they 
have been honored by them. The laurel has been de- 
clined by Thomas Gray of “ Elegy” fame and by Wm. 
Mason. From Dryden to Southey—nearly a century 
and a half—there was not a reputable poet to wear the 
crown. What names !—Thomas Shadwell (1689-1692), 
Nahum Tate (1692-1715), Nicholas Rowe (1715-1718), 
Lawrence Eusden (1718-1730), Colley Cibber (1730- 
1757), William Whitehead (1757-1785), Thomas Warton 
(1787-1790), and Henry James Pye (1790-1813). 
And this in an age of such men as Addison of “ The 
Spectator,” Goldsmith of the “ Traveller,” Pope of the 
‘* Dunciad ” and “ The Essay on Man,” Young of “ Night 
Thoughts,” Thompson of the “ Seasons,” Cowper of the 
‘** Task,” and Coleridge of the “ Ancient Mariner.” 

The poet laureate is not, as is popularly supposed, of 
English origin, but comes from Grecian days, when it 
was the custom on the occasion of great musical contests 
to publicly crown the successful poet. From early Saxon 
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days the English people were lovers of music, though 
content with a low order of song, the minstrel being the 
peoples’ favorite until Norman blood mingled with Saxon 
in the twelfth century. For more than two hundred 
years the blending of these two languages and peoples 
prepared the nation to appreciate a higher order of talent, 
and when they were ready for a master, Geoffrey Chaucer 
sang. He came at the hour when the splendor of chiv- 
alry had reached its height; the magnificent court of 
Edward III., brought to a climax the progessive spirit of 
the Plantagenets, and the series of victories that had in- 
troduced his reign had brought the nation to a degree of 
fervor that could only voice itself in a great national 
poet. He was not only a genius, but he was calculated 
to make the art chivalric. 

Chaussier was of Norman birth, though Anglicized 
into Chaucer before Geoffrey’s day. A child of wealth, 
born in London, possibly educated at Cambridge, a page 
in the service of a royal lady, a soldier of the king, a 
prisoner to the French, ransomed by his countrymen, all 
before he was twenty-one. Is it to be wondered at that 
upon his return from the foreign mission in which he had 
tasted the glories of the tournaments and royal receptions 
he should have coveted the honor of being himself 
crowned with laurel as the poet to the king? Edward 
III. was of that spirit which made it easy to grant favor 
and an annual allowance of £100 and a tierce of Mal- 
voisie wine. Richard II., Edward’s successor, confirmed 
the poet in his position and in his allowance. 

Nor was Chaucer the first of England’s laureates. A 
century earlier Henry III. had a “ Versificator Regis,” 
who received an annual grant of 100 shillings, but who 
he was or what he wrote has not been discovered. There 
is no trace of the office from this “ Versificator Regis”’ to 
Chaucer, and from Chaucer the veil is not lifted for half 
a century, when Edward IV. appointed John Kay as 
laureate. Nothing is known beyond the fact of his ap- 
pointment. It is another half century before there is 
another official rhymster, and then it was Henry VII. 
who appointed Andrew Barnard as laureate. He was 
directly followed by Andrew Skelton, who versed the 
praises of Henry VIII. 

It remained for Elizabeth to establish the rank perma- 
nently, and there has been no interruption for three cen- 
turies except in the brief reign of Cromwell, when there 
was no spirit of praise. The royal laurel line begins with 
Edmund Spenser, whose “ Faerie Queen ” is the choicest 
bit of regal praise that has ever been inspired. In one 
instance the laureate has been deposed. Nahum Tate, 
who had served in the reign of William and Mary and 
also of Queen Anne was rejected when the House of 
Brunswick came into power, and died in extreme pov- 
erty. Upon the death of Spenser (1599) Samuel Daniel 
was appointed laureate,—a man worthy of honor in the 
estimate of the men of his time and in the judgment of 
the most appreciative poets and critics of later time. He 
had no popular hold upon readers in any age. Upon the 
death of Daniel (1619) “ Rare Ben Jonson ” was crowned 
with laurel and given the annual pension and tierce of 
wine. No one has worn the laurel who was in every way 
so unique a character as he. Upon his death he was suc- 
ceeded by William Davenant (1637), who died in 1668. 
He was succeeded, after a brief interim, by Dryden 
(1670), who was succeeded in turn by Thomas Shadwell, 
the “ great unknown,” in 1689. 

The laureates have been as follows : 


Date. Laureate. King or Queen. 
A “ Versifier Regis.’’ Henry III. 

—1400. Chaucer. Edward III., Richard II. 
Abont 1450, John Kay. Edward IV. 
Aboat 1500. Andrew Barnard. Henry VII. 

—1599. Edmund Spenser. Elizabeth. 
1599—1619. Samuel Daniel. Elizabeth and James I. 
1619—1637. Ben Jonson. James I. and Charles I. 
1637—1668. Wm, Davenant. Chas. I., Cromwell, Chas. II. 
1670—1689. John Dryder. Charles II., James II. 
1689—1692, Thomas Shadwell. William and Mary. 
1692—1715. Nathum Tate, William and Mary, Anne. 
1715—1718. Nicholas Rowe, George I. 
1718—1730. Lawrence Eusden. George I., George II. 
1780—1757. Colley Cibber. George II. 
1757—1785 William Whitehead. George George III. 
1787—1790 Thomas Wharton. George III. 
1790—1813 Henry James Pye, George III. 
1813—1843 Robert Southey, George IIL., George IV., 

illiam LV., Victoria. 

1843—1850 William Wordsworth. Victoria. 
1850—1892 Alfred Tennyson. Victoria, 


INTERVALS BETWEEN CLASSES. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


There is more mist, fog, doubt, confusion, and rigidity 
connected with this phase of graded school work than 
there is with all the others combined. It is caused, I 
think, from a wrong interpretation of the function of the 
graded school system. Yearly intervals between classes 
in all grades cannot be justified. Take as an illustration 
the “Ohio idea.” There, practically, all the pupils last 
September of the first grade started in at the beginning 
of the first year’s work ; all in the second grade started 
in at the beginning of the second year’s work, and so on 
up through the eighth grade. The distance between 
classes in the two consecutive grades, is one school year. 
At the beginning of the year, all the pupils commence at 
the first row in that year’s work. It is just the same as 
eight companies starting in a given direction, but the in- 
tervals or spaces between companies are just two hundred 
days each. If a member of the eighth division gets 
lame and cannot keep up, he falls back and is picked up 
by the seventh, and one in the seventh finds his plaee in 
the sixth, and so on down to the beginners, who have all 
the journey before them. If the half yearly interval be 
adopted, then the distance is only half as great. Any in- 
terval less than the half yearly one, is very generally re- 
garded as erratic. With ail due respect for the honesty 
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and nearsightedness of those of my friends who claim 
the yearly or half yearly interval as the correct distance 
between classes, they will excuse my abruptness, if I say 
now and here,—“ gentlemen, you are off in your reckon- 
ing!” 

To plant corn in rows is all right, but to plant children 
in rows in school in September each year and to keep 
them in rows as straight and as well aligned for a year at 
a time, and then replant them again next September in 
the same row or forward in the next row, is a process 
that “ passeth understanding.” Half year intervals are 
some better, at least half better—that is all. Corn is 
put in rows that it may be plowed or hoed while grow- 
ing, but children are not hills of corn, and they do not 
grow alike nor so evenly as a field of corn. Indeed, it 
is to me one of the strangest things imaginable that men 
who have watched the school wheel revolve for years, 
should fail to see that there is only one advantage in keep- 
ing children a half-year or a year apart in classification, 
and the advantage is, that it enables the superintendent 
to make out uniform questions for each class. It is in 
the interest of the question maker, and there is no other 
valid reason than I can discover for this anomalous and 
irrational condition of things. There may be others ; 
but up to the present writing, they do not appear. Not 
until the last few years, when this matter came up for 
discussion, did I imagine that any superintendent could 
be found who had ideas different from what I will en- 
deavor to set forth in this article, so plain and simple and 
common sense like does the system, which was worked 
out in St. Louis and Chicago years ago, appear to me. 

In reply to the “ rigid-rod-friends,”’ it looks to me that 


they allow their logic of classification to get the better of 
their common sense. All the horrors of anarchy which 
they fear from short intervals, have no actual existence 
in fact. For one who has worked in schools for twenty 
years having short intervals and knows no other system, 
and never yet experienced any of the calamities predic- 
ted by the “ Longs,” he is not easily convinced by the 
arguments of those who know nothing of the subject ex- 
cept from fine-spun theories that have no counterpart in 
actual experience. Under such conditions, it is not 
strange that he is skeptical in regard to the arguments 
adduced by the “ Longs.” 

The following show the class intervals in a few of our 
schools just a3 they are found at the present time. The 
reader will bear in mind that the first twelve weeks of a 
year’s work is called C; the second twelve weeks, B; 
and the third twelve weeks, A ; also, the first year is the 
First Grade ; second year, Second Grade ; and so on. 
Since we promote twice a year tothe high school, pupils 
in the seventh grade, which is our highest grade below 
the high school, are four and a half months apart there. 

These explanations will make what follows easily un- 
derstood. The enrollment for each room is the average 
number belonging to this term. 


HAMILTON SCHOOL. 
Room 1.—65 pupils in three divisions. 
C class, just beginning the work at school. 
Grade 1 } B class 12 weeks ahead of the C class, grade 1. 
A class, 12 weeks ahead of the B class, grade 1. 
Room 2.—44 pupils, in two divisions. 
Grade 1. A class, doing the same work as the A class, grade 1, 
of room 1, 
Grade 2. C class, about six weeks ahead of A class, grade 1, 
jast entering grade 2, 


Room 3.—64 pupils, in two divisions. 
of C clasa, grade 2, of room 2. 

Grade 2, A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 2, of room 2. 

Room 4.—69 pupils, in two divisions. 

Grade 2, A class, doing the same work as the A class, grade 2, 
of room 3. 

Grade 3. C class, 12 weeks ahead of A class, grade 2. 

Room 5.—66 pupils, in two divisions. 

Grade 3 } Belass, 12 weeks ahead of C class, zrade 3, of Room 4. 

A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 3, of Room 4. 

Room 6 - 64 pupils, in two divisions. ! 

Grade 3. A class, doing the same work as A class, grade 3, of 
Room 5 

Grads 4. C class, 12 weeks ahead of A class, grade 3. 


Room 7.—60 pupils in two divisions. 


Gente 4 B class, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 4, Room 6. 
B class, advanced, 6 weeks ahead of B class, grade 4. 


[ This class will begin on the work outlined for the last half of the 
A class, grade 4, next term. ] 
Room 8 —45 pupils, in two divisioas. 


C class, 18 weeks ahead of B c'ass, advanced, grade 4, 
Grade 5. of Room 7. 
B class, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 5. 


[This is a primary school. Promotions are regularly made every 
three months. If a pupil falls behind, he easily adjasts himself to 
the class next back of his. If a pupil is specially promoted, the 
mental life is not stretched out of him. | 


HuMBOLDT SCHOOL. 
Room 1.—Three classes or divisions. 


C class, beginners during present month, 
Grade 1. / B class, 12 weeks farther along. 
A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class. 


Note.—The A class began achool in September. 
Room 2.—Three classes or divisions. 


C class, beginners during present month. 
Grade 1. / B class, 12 weeks ahead of C class. 
A class, 12 weeks ahead of B claas, 


Note.—A class began work in September. It became B clags in 
12 weeks; and in 12 weeks more it became A class. 

Room 3.—Two classes or divisions. 

Grade 2. clase 12 wooks ahead of C grade 2 

Room 4.—Two classes of the same advancement. 

Grade 2. B clasw, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 2. 

Room 5.—58 pupils in two divisions. 

Grade 2. A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 2. 

Grade 3. C class, 12 weeks ahead of A class, grade 2. 

Room 6.—48 pupils in two divisions. 

Grade 8. | Slam, 12 weeks ahead of B slant grate 

Room '7.—50 pupils in two divisions. 

Grade 3. A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 3. 

Grade 4. C class, 12 weeks ahead of A class, grade 3. 

Room 8.—45 pupils, in two divisions. 

Grade 4. advanced, 0 weeks ahead cf'B class, grade 4 

Room 9,—41 pupils, in two divisions. 


B olass, advanced; doing same work at last class 
Grade 4, mentioned. 
A class, 6 weeks ahead of B class, advanced. 


Room 10,—55 pupils, in two divisions. 
Grade 4, A class, advanced, 6 weeks abead of A class, grade 4, 


B class, 12 weeks ahead 
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Grade 5. C class, twelve weeks ahead of A class, advanced, 
grade 4, 

Room 11.—48 pupils, in two divisions. 

B clas, 12 weeke ahead of C class, grade 5. 

Grade 5 j B class, advanced, 6 weeks ahead of B class, grade 5. 

Room 12,—32 pupils, in two divisions. 

Grade 5, A class, 6 weeks ahead of B class, advanced, grade 5. 

Grade 6. B claes advanced, 30 weeks ahead of A class, ad- 
vanced, grade 5. 


Room 13.—38 pupils, in two divisions. 
Grade 6 i C class, 18 weeks behied B class, advanced, grade 6. 

’ 1 B class, advanced, 18 weeks ahead of C claas, grade (j. 
Room 14,—50 pupils, in two divisions. 

{ B class, advanced, doing the same work ae corre- 

6 sponding class of room 13. 

*. A class, advanced, 12 weeks ahead of B clase, ad- 

vanced, grade 6. 
Room 15,—32 pupils, in one division. 
Grade7. C class, advanced, 12 weeks ahead of the higher clasa 
of room 14, 


Room 16.—27 pupils, one division. 
Grade 7. A class, 18 weeks ahead of pupils of room 15. 


MorsE SCHOOL. 
Room 1.—56 pupils, in two divisions. 
Grade 1. { Slate’ 9 absed of the other section. 
Note.—Four classes have passed out of this room this year. 
Room 2.—57 pupils, in two divisions 
Gente 1 ( B class, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 1. 
oi *) A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 1. 
Room 3.—48 pupils, in three divisions. 
Grade 1. B class, doing the same work as B class, grade 1, of 
room 2, 
Grade 2. C class, beginning 6 weeks ahead of A class, grade 1, 
of room 2, 
Grade 2. C class, beginning 6 weeks ahead of C class, grade 2, 
beginning. 
Room 4.—39 pupils, in two divisions. 
Grade 2. A class, 24 weeks ahead of C class, grade 2. 
Grade 3. C class, 12 weeks ahead of A class, grade 2. 
Room 5,.—27 pupils, in two divisions. 
Grade 2. A class, doing the same work as the corresponding 
class in Room 4, 
Grade 3. C class, 12 weeks ahead of A class, grade 2. 
Room 6,—34 pupils, in two divisions. 
inni ks ah el 
Grado 8. } clone; bepianing 0 woeke ahead of C clase, 
Room 7.—41 pupils, in two divisions. 
Grade 3 i A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 3. 
A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 3, 
Note.—Class divided to gain advantage in study. 
Room 8.—40 pupils, in two divisions. ° : 
Grado 4. | Chase, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 4. 
Room 9,—38 pupils, in two divisions. 
B class, doing same work as corresponding classes in 
Room 8. 
A class, 12 weeks ahead of B clase, grade 4. 
Room. 10.—40 pupils, in two divisions. 
Grade 4. i A clase, doing same work as A class, Room 9. 
A class, advanced, 6 weeks ahead of A class, grade 4. 
Thia class has lost 6 weeks’ time in advavcement this year. 


Room 11.—48 pupils in two divisions. 
B class, 18 weeks ahead of A class, advanced, grade 4. 

Grade 5. } A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade Be 
Room 12,—26 pupils, in two divisions. 
Grade 6 i C class, 12 weeks ahead of A class, grade 5. 

* 1 B class, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 6. 
Room 13.—26 pupils, in two divisions. 
Grade 6. A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 6. 
Grade 7. C class, 12 weeks ahead of A class, grade 6. 


Room 14.— —— pupils, in two divisions. 


Grade 7 i B class, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 7. 
* ) A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 7. 


Note.—In this school, regular promotions are made every three 
months. Irregular classes are promoted when they are ready for 
promotion. 


Grade 4. 


SWITZER SCHOOL. 


Room 1.—56 pupils, three divisions. 

( C class, beginners, in school but a few weeks. 
Grade 1. ? B class, 12 weeks in advance of C class, grade 1. 

) A class, 12 weeks in advance of B class, grade 1. 
Room 2 —51 pupils, three divisions. 

C class, slow pupils who have not advanced far. 
Grade 1 A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 1. 
* | A class, advanced, 6 weeks ahead of A class, grade 1, 

( in working power. 
Room 3.—45 pupils, in two divisions. 
Grade 1. A class, doing the same work as A class, grade 1, 

Room 2, 
Grade 2 A class, 36 weeke ahead of A class, grade 1. 
Room 4.—38 pupils, two divisions. 
Grade 3 { C elass, 12 weeke ahead of A class, grade 2. 
“ ) B class, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 3. 
Room 5.—32 pupils, two divisions. 
Grade 3 ; B class, doing same work as B class, grade 3, Room 4. 
* 1 A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 3. 

Room 6.—29 pupils, two divisions. 
Grade 3. A class, doing same work as A class, grade 3, Room 5. 
Grade 4.—C class, 12 weeks ahead of A clasa, grade 3. 


Room 7,—89 pupils, two divisiong. 


B class, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 4. 
Grade 4. i A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 4. 


Room 8.—32 pupile, two divisions. 

Grade 4. A class, doing the same work as A class, grade 4, 
Room 7. 

Grade 5. C class, 12 weeks ahead of A class, grade 4. 


Room 9,—32 pupils, two divisiors. 
Grade 5. B clase, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 5. 
Grade 6. C class, 24 weeks ahead of C class, grade 5. 


Room 10 —37 pupils, two divisions. 


B class, 12 weeks ahead of C class, grade 6. 
Grade 6. j A class, 12 weeks ahead of B clase, grade 6. 


Room 11.—29 pupils, two divisions. 


B clags, 24 weeks ahead of A class, grade 6. 
Grade '. A class, 12 weeks ahead of B class, grade 7. 


Note.—Promotions are made every three months. 

By promotion is meant that a class does the twelve 
weeks’ work in twelve weeks. Ii does not mean a break- 
ing up and reclassifying every three months. If a pupil 
fails for any reason to keep up with his class, he does not 
drop back more than six weeks, or twelve weeks at most, 
unless it be in the seventh year’s work. Some bright 
classes do a year and a third of a year’s work in one year. 
A class starts in and it moves along whether it goes out 
of the room or not. Promotion has nothing to do with 
the moving up or the consolidation of classes. By trans- 
fers, special promotions of pupils who skip some work, 
in all cases where a class interval is too wide to accommo- 
date a pupil in the school to which he belongs, the matter 
is easily adjusted by sending the pupil into the proper 
class of another school. 

Ten weeks’ interval is as easily adjusted and is as 
workable as a twelve weeks’ interval. 


HOW DON QUIXOTE DEL RICEOSITER RE. 
VIEWED THE SCHOOLS. 

[ The following article is reprinted from the Southern School Jour- 
nal because it is too entertaining not to have the widest possible 
reading. Of course it is a caricature of Dr. J. M. Rice’s articles, 
as his articles are often a caricature of the work he saw. We bave 
believed that some of his work would do good, and we also think 
this article will contribute to the general advancement of the cause 
since critics need criticism as much as the criticised. | 

It was one lazy Thursday afternoon, immediately fol- 
lowing a morning’s hard work in the Third Street public 
school of Cincinnati, that the tired teacher and wearied 
pupils were startled by the entrance, without knock or 
announcement, of a green-spectacled, long-haired man in 
a linen duster. In his hand he carried a polished silk 
hat, and his left hand trouser’s leg was skillfully caught 
in the back top of his No. 12 brogan. His whiskers 
were cut long and rolled up deftly under his chin display- 
ing a calico shirt front, 4 la Dolly Varden. He was the 
sepsation of the day. 

The stranger saw very plainly the attention with which 
the children of Lower Central Avenue were regarding 
him, and read their proper Cincinnati curiosity in their 
genuine astonishment (and the children were excusable 
for their astonishment) ; and desiring to impress the little 
Porkopolites with his greatness he spoke up at once, not- 
withstanding the placards on the wall spoke in loud type, 
‘“‘ No speaking to the children by visitors during hours.” 
(But little regulations like that were not to be regarded 
by a worldwide educationist like Don Quixote del Rice- 
ositer. They were not psychological in the Riceositer 
view). ‘ You will cease to wonder who I am, you little 
Losantivillians when I tell you who I am. I am one of 
those educators, who never having taught school, find my- 
self ready to show those who have, not only how not to 
do it, but also wherein they are peculiarly not doing it in 
any non-practical style. I have left my home, mortgaged 
my pill bags, given up jujube paste, committed myself to 
the arms of the educational Mugwump, to show the 
teachers how little they know. My desire was to bring 
to life the Sancho Panza style in modern teaching. I 
have carried out a great portion of my design, frightening 
school boards, quizzing nnsuspecting schoolmarms, gull- 
ing the educational critic who knows less of the matter 
than I do, and puzzling children, parents, and institute 
conductors, the proper and natural duty of the educator- 
errant ; and therefore, because of my many valiant and 
psychological achievements, I have been already found 
worthy to make my way in print to well nigh all, or most 
of the nations of the earth. To sum up briefly, that is 

to say in a few words, I may tell you confidently that I 
am Don Quixote del Riceositer, otherwise called ‘The 
Edacational Knight of the Rueful Countenance,’ for 


though self-praise is degrading, I know more about teach- 
ing than all the teachers combined, and they always rue 
the day that brings my countenance before them.” 

The children were stunned. Nothing like this had 
ever transpired in that school before. The teacher hung 
his little harp on the willow and Don Quixote del Rice- 
ositer, seeing how easily he had vanquished the sullen foe, 
resolved to follow up the saber thrust by a grand bayonet 
charge. 

Singling out a little bottle-shaped boy, a brother of 
Murat Halstead’s blue haired girl of the red Miami, he 
said : 

“* Who was Casildea de la Vandalia ?”’ 

The little bottle-shaped fellow happened to know, and 
sang out in a regular over-the-Rhine style : 

“ Part of the Big 4.” 

His pa was a ticket broker on Fifth and Vine, and be- 
tween calls for “ Zwei lager” and “Two over the Van- 
dalia ”’ found plenty of time to give his offspring this 
limner of intelligence that parried the fierce blows of Don 
Quixote del Riceositer. 

Foiled in this manner, Don Quixote del Riceositer 
made a skillful debut through the folding doors, scud his 
valiant educational form athwart the alley, emerged in 
dismal silence on Central Avenue, made a sudden sally 
around Fourth Street and passed down to the St. Nicholas 
where he ordered a mint sling for one, which he quaffed 
down solitarily and alone and went to his room in Lod- 
ger’s Row, fifth floor, room 837, no cards. Seating 
himself upon a cheese box he gave vent to these educa- 
tional fads: “I do hate a bottle shaped boy. Especially 
a Cincinnati bottleshaped boy. But I'll have revenge. 
Nineteen colamns in the Rolicky Alarum shall show 
these Cincinnati teachers that no bottle-shaped boy may 
trifle with the sage Don Quixote del Riceositer.”” And 
he wrote: “ Dirge for Cincinnati schools; How the 
people are gulled ; Nonsensical teaching by non-psycho- 
logical experimentalists; A few facts dug out of Cincin- 
nati schools, by the veritable educator-errant, Don Quixote 
del Riceositer, the greatest teacher living never to have 
taught school.” He gazed at this for a minute and said : 
“That will do for a headline. Won't the dry bones 
rattle when they read this. I’ll show them that true 
teaching is a stranger to these parts.”” And with threats 
like these, mingled with thoughts like these, he analyzed 
the Cincinnati schools. He chopped off their legs A la 
butcherina; he sawed off their arms; he punched ; he 
pulled ; he scraped; he anatomized until there was little 
left. Then he sealed it up and sent it to the Rolicky 
Alarum, a magazine which published serials to be con- 
tinued in our next. Then Don Quixote del Riceositer 
slid down the lightning rod and took a tie train for Buffalo 
high school, where we shall see him in another adventure. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES—1650. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


In the early days of Massachusetts the schoolmaster 
derived his income from tuitions paid by the pupils, theo- 
retically. The cash poverty of the colonists was so great, 
however, that rarely was it possible for a man to keep a 
school without some aid beside tuitions. The cases where 
such aid was not needed are the ones of which we have 
no record. Nathaniel Eaton, in the best location on the 
Bay for a school, with a considerable fortune—if his 
brother’s is any criterion—and the ability to run in debt 
for a thousand pounds in three or four years, ran a very 
prosperous boarding school, or academy, employing three 
or more ushers, several servants, and a slave. 

The amount of the tuition varied from twopence a week 
to twenty shillings per annum. It was a matter of pri- 
vate arrangement with the master, and was generally 
known by the townspeople, so that the records take it for 
granted. Usually the towns made some appropriation in 
addition to the tuition. Dorchester paid the master and 
tried to collect the tuition from the parents or masters of 
the pupils, with the usual success. At Cambridge, Corlet 
got what he could from tuitions, and when he was in 
danger of utter poverty, the town voted him some money. 
Newbury invited a master, promising him a living. Ap- 
parently the sum of £8 “ for teaching the school the last 
year,” voted John Woodbridge of Boston, was the differ- 
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ence between the tuition and the promised living, or 
salary. The town delayed paying, and it looks as if 
Woodbridge finally secured it by running in debt to some 
of the townspeople. 

Charlestown led off in high salaries, as in many other 
school matters. The sum of 40£ was promised William 
Witherell in 1636, but this was more than the town could 
stand, and in 1647, when they had a less able master, he 
was paid 15£ raised by a rate, 5£ rent from Lovell’s 
Island, and the rent or profit of Mistick Wier. 

Boston’s only recorded payment to Pormont, the much- 
heralded first master, was 300 acres, “ bordering on New- 
towne.” This is by no means proof that he did not keep 
the school, as has recently been asserted. Maude prob- 
ably received from the town 224£ 7s. for teaching be- 
tween 1636 and 1642, which, with the rent of an extra 
house given him by the town, would probably bring the 
average very near to 40£ a year. In 1650 Robert Wood- 
mansey was engaged at 50£ per year, and this was nom- 
inally his salary while he continued in charge of the 
school. There were several years when he was unable to 
secure a good part of his due. Benjamin Thompson re- 
ceived 30£ in Boston, and was paid the same sum by 
Charlestown after 1661, and by Braintree ten years later. 

H. Cheever was receiving 10£ a year from the town of 
Charlestown in 1661, but was then called to Boston, 
thereby doubling his income. Several reasons might 
account for this difference. He had been receiving 204 
in Cambridge, in addition to his tuition. He was also 
granted seven hundred acres of land, including five hun- 
dred “ where he can find it,” by the General Court. 

Dorchester paid the master as much as he could collect 
of 20£, until 1651, when Henry Butler received 30£ minus 
16s 6d, for repairs on the schoolhouse. He received the 
same amount, proportionately, for four months’ teaching 
the next year. Ichabod Wiswell received, beginning 
1654-55, 25£a year. This did notinclude tuition. The 
Roxbury men agreed to give 20£ 10s. 8d. yearly, and the 
master got as much of this as could be collected. The 
income was usually below 20£, although in 1649 it rose 
to 22£, and in 1652 to 24£. The last sum was because 
the master, Daniel Welde, did extra work as sexton, and 
collected his own salary. 

Watertown paid 304 to Master Richard Norcross, in 
1650. Dedham and Weymouth paid 204 a year, or pro- 

portionately for less time, and both towns had much 
trouble in securing masters. Each year it became more 
difficult to find any one who would teach a whole year, or 
who would give his whole time to the school. 

Dedham agreed to provide “ Marchantable pay,” and 
most payments were made in produce. Wiswell of Dor- 
chester received ‘‘two thirds in wheat, pease, and barley, 
and one third in Indian at price current.” Corn was the 
usual commodity for settling accounts, rated at the value 
fixed by the General Court. 

Beside tuition, and whether this was paid or not, the 
pupils almost universally provided the wood for the school- 
house fire. Even at Dedham, where the school was free 
in the modern sense, so far as money was concerned, the 
selectmen were ordered to see to it that plenty of wood 
was provided by the parents or masters (7. ¢., those to 
whom the pupils were prenticed). At Dorchester the 
schoolhouse fire required “ twelve cart or sufficient wayne 
loads of wood, the charge whereof is to be borne by the 
scholars for the time being.” In Braintree, each scholar 
brought “a half cord of wood beside his quarter money.” 


SOME MATHEMATICAL STATEMENTS. 


[Collected by HENRY A. ForRp A. M., Detroit, Mich.] 

Well begun is half done.— Franklin. 

The beginning is one-half of the whole. — Pythagoras. 

Conduct is three-fourths of life.—Matthew Arnold. 

The normal man is two thirds will.— Schopenhauer. 

To ask questions rightly is the half of knowledge.— 
Bacon. 

Half our days we spend in the shadow of the earth.— 
Old Writer. 

A wan that has another language than his own doubles 
himself.— Goethe. 

An ounce of pluci is worth a pound of luck.—Presi- 


dent Garfield, 


Teaching is one-third education and two-thirds gump- 
tion.—Jbid. 

It takes the knowledge of about ten things to teach 
one thing well. The ten things you know at white heat 
give power to the one thing you teach.—JIbid. 

But seven times nine is devilish and what nature itself 
can’t endure.—Pet Marjorie. 

A straight line is the shortest in morals as in mathe- 
matics.— Maria Edgeworth. 

I shall call him an unknown quantity and proceed as in 
algebra. —Mrs. Diaz. 

I had rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that I might instruct others also, than ten thousand words 
in a tongue.—Paul, in the Revised Version. 

No (other) subject is so comprehensive as that of edu- 
cation. Its circumference reaches around and outside of, 
and therefore embraces all other interests, human and 
divine. — Horace Mann. 

All economical and practical wisdom is an extension 
or variation of 2+ 2=—4. Every philosophical prop- 
osition has the more general character of a + 6 =v. 
We are merely operatives, empirics, and egotists, until 
we begin to think in letters instead of figures.—Dr. 


Holmes. 
- Multiplication is vexation 
Division is as bad.— Anon. 


Curved is the line of beanty, 

Straight is the line of duty. 

Follow the last, and thou shalt see 
The other ever following thee.—Anon. 


From soul to soul the shortest line 
At best will bended be; 

The ship that holds the shortest course 
Still sails a convex sea.— Anon. 

Book-learning does not make five per cent of that mass 
of common sense that “runs” the world, transacts its 
business, secures its progress, trebles its power over 
nature, works out in the long-run a rough average justice, 
wears away the world’s restraints, and lifts off its burdens. 
The ideal Yankee who “ has more brains in his hand than 
others have in their skulls,” is not a scholar; and two- 
thirds of the inventions that enable France to double the 
world’s sunshine and make Old and New England the 
workshops of the world, did not come from colleges, or 
from minds trained in the schools of science.— Wendell 
Phillips. 


MAY FLIES. 


BY S. C. SCHMUCKER. 


Last night we had a shower and this morning the 
clouds are still heavy over us, though the air is quite 
warm. Asa consequence, the May flies are out in the 
greatest abundance. The wind is carrying them about 
everywhere. AsI sit here on the fence they are blown 
up against me, and they cling to my clothing with their 
slender, hooked feet. 

Their wide-spread, filmy front wings, with their deli- 
cate network of slender veins, and soft patches of velvety 
brown, quiver in the wind. The little hind wings seem 
so light and delicate as to be almost useless. Indeed, 
they seem merely to fill up the little indentations left in 
the rear of the larger pair. Their slender, jointed an- 
tenne stand out firmly, the only parts of their little 
bodies which the wind seems unable to move. Behind 
them, waving in every breeze, hang their long slender, 
barded stylets. 

It seems strange how many insects have the slender 
wing. Oar butterflies, with their broad vans, have such 
a heavy flight that nothing but its very erratic character 
prevents their being captured by the quick flying birds. 
Our great moths, protected by their nocturnal habits, 
have still larger wings, and a flight still more lumbering 
and helpless. But the hawk-moths, darting about from 
flower to flower during our soft twilight hours, have given 
up the broad wing and taken to a slender set. They 
make up for the loss of surface by gaining such rapidity 
of swing as would make us mistake them for humming 
birds, did they not choose such an hour for their honey 
gathering. And their habit tells the use of the slender 
wing and rapid swing. That arrangement alone allows 
its owner to poise in mid air. Birds or insects of heavy 
wing must move on or fall. Bot the humming bird or 


the hawk moth, the dragon fly or the May fly, may, with 
their quick flatter, keep st one place in the air steadily. 

On the lee side of this fence these little flies are taking 
shelter from the wind, which is too strong for their frail 
bodies. But here comes their busy enemy, the sap 
sucker, How brightly and merrily he runs along the 
rail, his busy feet moving at a rate few other birds can 
equal. Now, with that wonderful power possessed by no 
other bird of my acquaintance, he runs around to the un- 
der side of the rail and busily picks off the dainty little 
flies. Meanwhile, the busy swallows are darting up and 
down the creek, devouring the poor things by hundreds. 

Ephemerides—the creatures of a day—they truly are, 
and yet that day is doubtless as long to them as is our 
three score years and ten tous. For is it not their life- 
time? And are not men, measured by the standard of 
the lifetime of the earth, or still more, by the standard of 
that Being to whom “a thousand years are but as yester- 
day when it is passed,”— are not men but the creatures 
of a day? Wondrous strange, past all telling, that they 
should also be the creatures of His love! 


WHO AND WHERE IN LITERATURE. 


BY MARIE T. SMITH. 


1. What author voices the following sentiment, which 
every woman has tacitly understood since the days of our 
mother Eve, and in what book ? 

“ There is no flattery, however outrageous, that a man 
will not accept from the woman whom he believes loves 
him. He will perhaps doubt its inflaence in the colder 
judgment of mankind, but he will consider that this poor 
creature, at least, understands him, and in some vague 
way represents the eternal but unrecognized verities.” 

2. Give author and poem : 

‘* Morning waits at the end of the world, 
And the world is all at our feet.” 

3. Who says, “To travel is to be born and to die at 
every instant” ? 

4. What famous French writer believes every one has 
his double in the animal kingdom? saying,— 

“Tt is our conviction that if souls were visible to the 
eye, we should distinctly see this strange fact, that each 
individual of the haman species corresponds to some one 
of the species of the animal ‘creation ; and we should 
clearly recognize the truth, hardly perceived by thinkers, 
that, from the oyster to the eagle, from the swine to the 
tiger, all animals are in man, and that each of them is in 
@ man; sometimes even, several of them at a time.” 

5. Who is the Miss Sampson who says: 

‘“‘Any woman ovght to be ashamed that gets to be 
thirty and upwards, to say nothing of forty-five, and 
keeps her baby face on! It’s a sign she aint been of 
much account, anyhow. .. . I say there’s two ways of 
growing old. And growing old aint always growing ugly. 
Some folks grow old from the inside out, and some from 
the outside in. There’s old furniture, and there’s grow- 
ing trees!” 


FOR SHAKESPEARE STUDENTS. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


In what play or plays, are :— 

(a) Misunderstandings explained ? 

(b) Sleeping potions administered ? 

(c) Girls attired in boys’ clothes ? 

(d) Wills read or referred to ? 

What counterpart scenes exist in different plays ? 

What in the several dramatis persone and in the 
context of the dramas represent the following phases of 
the supernatural :— 
(a) Spirit of air ? 
(>) Fairies proper ? 
(c) Dreamland fairies ? 


(e) Lubber fiend ? 
(f) Witches ? 
(g) Ghosts ? 
(h) Elf? 

What characters in his dramas did Shakespeare create ? 

Of what jewels does Shakespeare speak? Of what 
flowers? Of what games? Of what diseases ? 

What glimpses of natural scenery does Shakepeare 

give ? 

Nore. Teachers can adapt thie list of questions to the plays 
studied by classes during the course, 
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TEN PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS. "(VI.)™ 


In what known way is the mind affected ‘by}being 
totally blind? 

Deaf? Dumb? 

Can a dog be educated ? 

What is the difference between training and educating / 

What is habit ? 

What is instinct ? ; 

What is rhythm as applied to education ? 

What is automatic action ? 

What is involuntary activity ? 

What is voluntary activity ? 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF READING. 
[Reported by a Committee of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association] 


FIRST YEAR. 

Cooper’s Spy. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, Kingsley’s Greek Heroes. 

The Declaration of Independence. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline, Miles Standish, and some 
shorter poems. 

Whittier’s Snow Bound, and some shorter poems. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake or Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


SECOND YEAR. 

Scott’s Quentin Darward, or Kenilworth. 

Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, and Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. 

Addison's Roger de Coverley Papers. 

Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Selections of American Patriotic Poems. 

Selections of Humorous Poems from Holmes. 


THIRD YEAR. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner, or the Mill on the Floss. 

Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 

Macaulay’s Lord Clive. 

Irving’s Life of Goldsmith. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, and Traveler. 

Selections from Wordsworth. 

Tennyson’s Idyls of the King, Ulysses, Tithonus, and 
other short poems. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, or Thackeray’s Henry 
Esmond. 

Webster’s Reply to Hayne. 

Burke’s American Taxation, or Conciliation with 
America. 

Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Johnson, or Essay on Burns. 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice and Julius Cesar. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I. and II., and Comus. 


RUGBY SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. M. B. NORTON. 


It is fifty-one years since the great Arnold, head master of Rogby, 
passed away. In the fourteen years of his administration he had 
not only raised Rugby to the rank of a powerful educational force, 
but wrought so radically and contagiously that indirectly he had 
changed the whole face of public school education in England. 
His sudden death, at the acme of his powers and his usefulness, not 
only cast a gloom upon England, but was felt severely in America, 
where many of the best educators were in fall sympathy with the 
man who has been called ‘‘ the greatest teacher of the nineteenth 
century.’ The model biography prepared by Dean Stanley, and 
the glimpses given in Thomas Hughes’ Tom Brown at Rugby, have 
made the name of Thomas Arnold a household word. 

Ragby, now a town of some 10,000 souls, is situated at about the 
geographical center of England, some eighty miles northwest of 
London. Its famous echool was endowed by a native of Rugby, in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. Eton and Harrow are the places 
where chiefly the sona of noblemen and rich commoners prepare for 
the universities. Rugby, more democratic than either, yet nom- 
bers on ita list many eminent names, of which those of Arthur 

. Penrhyn Stanley, Arthur Hallam Clough, and Thomas Hughes are 
among the best known in America, while not a few men now prom- 
inent in the state and charch of England are old Rugbeians. 

Neither the town of Rugby nor the surrounding Warwickshire 
scenery possesses any peculiar attractiveness. A quiet English 
look lies on the rolling landscape, whose chief beauty is in its green 
slopes and majestic trees; and the town, which is a mile or more 
from the railway station, has only an ordinary site and appearance, 
except for the group of Tudor buildings of various ages, known as 
School,”’ It was late and rainy efternoon thet we were 


set down at the “ Royal George” hotel, and we were glad to find 
that the school was hardly five minutes’ walk distant. 

At the end of such a closely built business street as any old 
country town might show, runs another at right angles to it. At 
the junction of the two rises a gateway with a tower. Up a wind- 
ing stair in this tower we were shown to a recitation-room over the 
arched gateway. It is of moderate size and appearance, having a 
large window of stained glass looking down the main street, and a 
similar window opposite looking into the school quadrangle. 
Plain wooden benches and desks, for one or two pupils each, to the 
number of perhaps twenty, were rather irregularly placed; and 
before them, on a side of the room without windows, was a slightly 
raised platform just large enough to accommodate an ordinary arm- 
chair and a small table for reference books. 

This is the classroom of the head master. Here Arnold seemed 
to study with, rather than to instruct his pupils, awaking in them 
an enthusisem which gave them the feeling of personal participators 
in the expedition of Alcibiades, or a remembrance as of actual 
conversations with Brntus in the Capitol; and impressed on their 
minds a knowledge of the conformation of Italy by a study of the 
route of Hannibal, or of Germany and Austria by following the 
campaigns of Frederic the Great, equal to that obtained by carefal 
personal observation of those countries. Here he awakened that 
studious ambition which, although by no means first among his 
aims, at one time gave his scholars honors at the universities excell- 
ing those of any other public school in Evgland. ‘‘ Plain living 
and high thinking ”’ is a suggestion as we stand in this little class- 
room and remember what has gone on and gone forth here. 

Descending, we pass throngh the quadrangle, paved with stone 
and surrounded on four sides by the continuous walls of the school- 
house. At one corner we enter a corridor with a smal! door open- 
ing in the wall to the street, and the other side, supported by col- 
umns, is open to the playground made famous by scenes in Tom 
Brown. Seven of the noblest trees near the school buildings were 
blown down by a high wind a few years since, and they are still 
missed and mourned. But many remaining ones give character and 
beauty to the scene. Abundant open space is afforded for the ath- 
letic games so dear to the heart of an English echoolboy, besides 
plenty of turf, over which these majestic elms and oaks throw their 
quiet shadows. 

At the right is the chapel, almost entirely rebuilt since Arnolds’ 
time, and having a fine new bell-tower, while on the left the long 
line of buildings containing the dormitories unites the part surround- 
ing the quadrangle with the residence of the head master. The 
turf is cut by a gravel walk parallel to the buildings, and here and 
there masses of ivy and other creepers lend picturesqueness to the 
gray and cream-colored walls. In other parts of the grounds 
modest brick buildings, eome with the horizontal decorative bands 
of red and yellow which mark the more recent erections, show their 
faces through the trees. These severally suggested gymnasium, 
awimming-school, workshop, and houses of the assistant masters. 

The house of the head master, we were told, is little changed 
since it was occupied by Dr. Arnold. A light was gleaming 
from a window on the ground floor, throwing its beams 
athwart the gathering twilight, as we turned to leave the play- 
ground. ‘*That,’’ said our informant, ‘‘is the room where, 
at the end of his last school year, Dr. Arnold gave a farewell sup- 
per to his highest class, just ready to leave Rugby for the univer- 
sity.’ When the next morning’s sun shone fall over the play- 
ground, the great head master had suddenly stepped from the ways 
of men, throngh the gates of the future. ‘‘ That wide window on 
the first floor over which is an awning,’’ continued the voice at our 
side, “‘looks out from the drawing-room.’’ And the tower, we 
know, contained a flight of stairs which led up to the Doctor’s 
library, to which so many boys have been eummoned, guilty or 
trembling, not seldom to go forth with their dormant manhood 
awakened, and their whole moral nature quickened and energized. 
The aspect of the head master’s house is attractive and command 
ing from the playground in its rear; but from the street side it is 
by far the most beautiful of any building we saw at Rugby. From 
the midst of trees and shrubbery, a few rods back of the atreet 
gate, a short flight of steps leads to the fine arched portal, above 
which ivy-clad walls and tower form an impressive front. 

We went again to the school early next morning, hoping to see 
the boys enter chapel, us usual, for prayers at seven o'clock; buat 
that morning prayers were not in the chapel, but in one of the 
newer school buildings at a little distance. This, though a Joss in 
one respect, yet gave us a better opportunity to inspect the chapel, 
which, changed though it is, retains its real identity. Here, as 
nowhere else, in all this most interesting place, Arnold’s real pres- 
ence and power remain. ‘‘ What waz it, after all,’’ says Hughes, in 
Tom Brown, ‘‘ which seized and held those three hundred boys, 
dragging them out of themselves, willing or unwilling, for twenty 
minutes on Sunday afternoons ? We listened, as all boys in their 
better moods will listen (aye, and men too, for the matter of that), 
to a man whom we felt to be, with all his heart and soul, striving 
against whatever was mean and uomanly and unrighteous in oar 
little world. And so, little by little, from that pulpit was brought 
home to the boy the meaning of his life; that it was a battle field 
ordained from old, where there are no spectators, but the youngest 
must take his side, and the stakes are lifeand death. And he who 
roused this consciousness in them showed them at the same time, by 
everv word he spoke in the pulpit and by his whole daily life, how 
that battle was to be fought, and stood there before them their 
fellow soldier and the captain of their band; one who had ne mis- 
givings and gave no uncertain word of command, and let who 
would yield or make truce, would fight the fight ont, to the last 
gasp and the last drop of blood.’’ 

The pulpit now in use is not that from which Dr, Arnold 
preached. His pulpit, however, stands at alittle distance from the 
chancel, on one side the naye, and perhaps, like the chair and table 


which he used in his recitation room, now shown in a corridor lead- 
ing from the chapel, is held more sacred from association. The 
verger conducted us first and reverently to a stone slab in the floor 
before the chancel, saying, ‘‘ Here is the grave of Dr. Armold.’’ 
A simple Greek cross, with the name ‘‘ Thomas Arnold’’ under- 
neath, ie graven in the stone, and epitaph there is none. The fine 
stained window above, said to be by Albert Diirer, was Dr. 
Arnold’s gift. 

In one of the transepts, high enough to be seen above the seats 
and the heads of the boys, is his canopied marble monument, his 
recumbent figure with clasped hands, and face looking upward, 
powerfully though silently preaching still the best lessons illustrated 
by his life. Directly underneath is a similar memento to his loving 
pupil and faithful portrayer. ‘‘Dean Stanley at the Doctor’s 
feet,’’ pathetically and affectionately said the old verger, as we 
turned toward it, and added no other word. 

I am assured by high authority that the present aim of the school 
is to keep up all the best traditions of Arrold's time, and that 
moral and religious teaching receive as much attention as ever be- 
fore. The methods of instruction are not greatly changed as re- 
gards classics, but, as in all good English schools, there has been 
considerable change in regard to the teaching of modern languages, 
mathematics, and natural science which were first introduced into 
the curriculam by Arnold. Several years ago an optional “ mod- 
ern side’’ was added to the courses of study, which omits Greek 
and gives the time thus gained to other studies. The marking 
system is in use, and competitive examinations are held for scholar- 
ships and prizes in all departments. A large nomber of the atu- 
dents go from Rugby to the universities—in a list I have at hand, 
about two thirds to Oxford and one third to Cambridge. Others 
go to the army or one of the learned professions, or to the high 
ranks of business. 

Not scholarship alone, not scholarship primarily, was Arnold’s 
great end and aim with his pupils. The awakening of moral 
thoughtfulness, the shaping of character for highest good, was what 
he sought, and what, by the blessing of God, he so largely attained. 
To some anointed visions on both sides the water it is given to see 
what Arnold saw, and what the progress of the half century 
since his death has demonstrated, by its failures as well aa ite euc- 
cesses, to be the only true and enduring ideal of education, 


The Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 

42. How many weeks in the 400 years between the discovery of 

America and the celebration of the event at Chicago? C. R. B. 
400 years of 365 days each contain 20800 -+- 400 days. Without 
Gregorian correction there would be 100 leap years, and had this 
correction ocourred in 1492, only days would have been dropped 
from the calendar instead of 10. These ‘) days were restored by 
the Fair authorities by making the date of opening Oct. 21 instead 
of the 12th. Reckoning according to the Gregorian calendar from 
1492, the extra days from leap years would be ‘7, since the centary 
years 1500, 1700, and 1800 would not be leap years. Therefore 
400 + 97 = 497 = 71 weeks, or whole number of pee as ge 
45. Divide the area of a circle three feet in diameter into three 
equal parto, by chorda parallel to the same diameter. How far 

from the diameter must the chords be drawn ? 

S. Tuomas, Ashland, O, 
; Let C be the canter of 
the circle and AB one of the 


chords in questiov. If we rep- 


A resent the angle ACB by ¢, we 
a 

have for area of segment, 

) — 9, and wa have the 
r? ain 

€quation 


80 
oro — = sia? — 120 


=0, Solving by approxima- 

tion we find ¢ = 149° 16’ 30”. Hence required dist. == rcoa} ¢ 

.264925r. But r = 1},.*. r coe}¢ = 3973875 ft. J. M.C. 
Solved aleo by A. M. Scripture. 


46. Given ao to find the 


1 
value of x, 

The solution of this problem, which occurs in Wentworth'’s Alge- 
bra, gives x = }; bat when thie value is substituted in the above 
eqaation there results the impossible equation 2= 1. I have puz- 
zled much over this strangely apparent contradiction, aud now ap- 
peal to the Cless Mathematics to discover for me the error. 

M. E. H. 

1, Clearing of fractions, +1) + (2—1)=1. Bat by 
Wentworth’s Elements of Algebra, $283, the snm of two dissimilar 
quadratic surds cannot be a rational number. The equation is 
therefore impossible. H. M. H., Randolph, Vt. 

II, Squaring (x — 1) + + 1) = 1, we have 
Whence 2) = 1—2z, 
Again equaring, 4x2 4— 1 — 4r 4- 42’, 

Whence 4x = 5, and x = }. 

Proof.—Substituting and ropeatiog the same steps, 
#5 == 4), EpNA MARSHALL, “th Grade, Du/zura, Cal. 

| We have received more aolations to this problem than to any oth- 
ers since the clgss was started, and we shal! give more space in the 
next number for some more of them, with the accompanying inter, 
esting discussion, -— EDITOR. | 
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EpucaTionaL Conaress, Chicago, 25, 28. 


Apout one fourth of the teachers change annually in 
the country as a whole. 


PuncTuatity at church, lecture, and concert is as 
good in a teacher as punctuality at school for children. 


Ir is a healthy exercise for the teacher to test himself 
by doing a thing as difficult for himself as that which he 
requires of his pupils. 

THe JouRNAL would commend with much earnestness 
Boone's History of Education in the United States as a 
book that should be carefully read and always at hand if 
one is to do any talking or writing about educational 
matters. 


Tue JouRNAL must beg the pardon of Messrs Dick- 
inson, Hine, Stockwell, and Co., who are dignified by the 
title of “Secretary,” “Commissioner,” etc., for styling 
them as a rule “ State Superintendent,” for that is the 
only designation by which their position can be fally un- 
derstood in most parts of the country. 


MaAssacuusetts ScHOLARSHIPS.—Harvard 
has 123, aggregating $50,000. Boston University, 107 
of $100 each. State Agricultural College at Amherst 
94. Mass. Institute of Technology, 20 at $200 each. 
New England Conservatory of Music, 15. Tufts College, 
57 of $100 each; 4 of $50; 1 of $30; 1 of $20. 
Wellesley, 32 of $250 each. Williams 10, ranging from 
$40 to $150. Phillips Andover, 12. Wercester Poly- 
technic, several of $150 each; 20 for tuition. 


Surr. C. D. Hine of Connecticut has made the great 
state report of the year. It is a document that every 
educator must have. It will take rank with the few edu- 
cational documents that are of permanent value because 
of its facts and figures. It is courageous and philosophi- 
eal, What the famous twenty-fourth annual report of 


the Massachusetts Board has been for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, this report of Mr. Hine promises to be. It is for- 
tunate for Connecticut that she has a man so capable in 
the place made honorable by Hon. Henry Barnard. 


Errort.—The tendencies in religion, in ethical life, 
and in education, are to magnify effort rather than pro- 
fession. The reward is more and more for effort put 
forth rather than for promise or profession. In the 
language of the economist, the world is “liquidating.” 
We have been dealing in margins quite long enough ; we 
have allowed prices to be fixed upon personal worth by 
estimated values created by booms. There are booms in 
theology, in philosophy, in methods, and it is healthy 
occasionally to “liquidate.” The school has its mission 
in magnifying effort, and this can only be done success- 
fully when we learn the art of rewarding effort rather 
than attainment. This is not an easy thing to do, but it 
is highly important. The results will justify any amount 
of endeavor. 


ScHoot Donations.—The JOURNAL has said 
on several occasions that one great weakness of the public 
school is that it does not enlist the public through philan- 
thropic devotion. There has seemed to be no tendency 
to awaken that zeal which leads philanthropists to make 
personal gifts to the schools, in consequence of which 
schoolrooms have rarely been as attractive as are the 
rooms in many seminaries of private endowment. But 
of late there are some notable changes in this regard. 
The schools of Salem, a few schools in Boston, and all 
the schools in Cambridge have been favored in this re- 
spect. In the latter city one gentleman has given to the 
grammar schools his private collection of several hundred 
choice pictures. Five other persons of wealth have made 
generous contributions. As a result of these gifts one 
grammar school has 150 paintings, engravings, portraits, 
scenic views, carbon photographs of masterpieces of the 
old masters, statuary, etc., and each of the other ten 
grammar schools, has a fine array of art works for the 
pleasure, culture, and intellectual profit of the pupils. 


Scuoot Sratistics.—Supt. Francis Cogswell of Cam- 
bridge, in his late report—probably the best issued by 
any city this season—makes many studies of the schools, 
among which is a study of one school for eighteen years. 
In that time the city has gone from 47,000 to 70,000, a 
gain of 50 percent. The school population has increased 
from 8,000 to 12,000 (50 per cent). Attendance has 
been about the same—91 per cent in 1875 and 91.7 per 
cent in 92. The cost per pupil has been as follows : 


1876—23 32 1886—17. 92 
1878—19.42 1887—18. 25 
1880—18,.17 1888—18 02 
1881—17.82 1889—18.15 
1882—17 38 1890—18.89 
1883—17.63 1891—18.72 
1884—18.09 1892—19 07 
1885—18 33 
Including the expenses of the schoolhouses per pupil : 

1876—28.43 1887—23 61 
1878—23,11 1888 — 23.10 
1880—21.45 1889—23 03 
1884—24 15 1890—23 90 
1885—23. 90 1891—23 71 
1886 —22 51 1892—24 55 


HOW A TEACHER SHOULD LEARN. 


The JourNAL has said, times out of number, that the 
teacher should be a learner. He should be a student of 
different things. Few teachers have sufficient patience 
with their pupils. They do not see why the child should 
forget so soon what he has been so carefully taught and 
what he seems to have learned. No teacher will have 
sufficient patience who does not do some definite study on 
something as hard and unnatural as school studies are to 
the child. 

We are all wrong in our ordinary teaching and expec- 
tation of results from the child. This may be best seen 
in the teacher’s own study life. Few teachers are stu- 
dents ; nearly every teacher has tried to be. He studies 
ardently for a few weeks, for q term, or possibly for a 


year, until he knows something of botany, history, liter- 
ature, mineralogy, etc.; but when a few months later he 
realizes how much he has forgotten, he is discouraged. 
The vast majority of teachers who have honestly tried to 
be students have abandoned the attempt simply because 
in a year or two they were none the wiser for it. These 
same teachers have no patience with their pupils when 
they forget or when they think that it does not pay for 
them to study. 

Nothing has been learned antil it has been forgotten. 
Of course there are some things that because of their pe- 
culiar interest and fascination may be learned, possibly, 
without being forgotten; but this is impossible of the 
things that we have to learn because we ought to know 
them, but which have in themselves no attractiveness. It 
must be learned and forgotten, avd then learned over 
again and again forgotten, and so on until the relearning 
is merely an incidental matter. We have learned the 
names of the kings and queens of England many times, 
have learned them so that we could say them backward 
as fast as forward, so that we could name every third one 
backward or forward as fast as we could speak, so that 
we could group them in any desired way, and we have 
forgotten them as often as we have learned them. We 
have had no occasion to think of them for several years 
and cannot name them all, but could relearn them in a 
few minutes, or if any one was named out of its place we 
should know it at once. 

We never know a person from one meeting, even 
though that last for days and is very intense. It may be 
“love at first sight,” but we do not know one until we 
have been separated from him for a long time, until other 
acquaintances have taken our thought, and then when we 
remeet, if we still enjoy as before, which is not often, it 
is a case of genuine enjoyment ; and it is only after sev- 
eral absences that the acquaintance signifies much. This 
is why “old acquaintance ” counts for so much in life. 

Teachers need to be persistent students, patient learn- 
ers, even though they learn for the opportunity of forget- 
ting. There is more art in relearning after having for- 
gotten than in learning at first. Patience hath her per- 
feet work in the relearning of what has been oft forgotten. 


SUPERVISION (IV.) 


(Address of Mr. Winship before Educational Council of Con- 
necticut 


How shall supervision secure the best work from the 
teachers when in the service? To what extent shall the 
superintendent visit the schools? What shall he do 
when visiting schools? Shall his visits be for inspection 
that he may know what to advise the principal, or shall they 
be that he may set the teacher right at the time, and that 
he may direct her better? What shall be the character 
ofthe teachers’ meetings ? 

On most of these questions there is a lively difference 
of opinion. Local conditions and experiences have much 
to do with the answers given or desired. The superin- 
tendent must do much classroom visitation for inspection, 
that he may know the quantity and quality of the work 
being done. He must be entirely free to make any sug- 
gestions that he feels called upon to make at the time. 
In general the principles to be emphasized are determined 
upon by the superintendent, and he may do whatever he 
may think is, all in all, best in the application thereof,— 
i. @., he is not to be limited by any formal courtesies or 
undue sensitiveness on the part of the principal; but he 
is to be a gentleman,—i. ¢., to doas he would be done by 
were the relations reversed. The privileges are practi- 
cally all his; he should, however, observe the proprieties, 
Under these circumstances there can be no rules to which 
he should be held strictly accountable. As the head of 
the system is the fountain of inspiration and professional 
wisdom, he is practically exempt from all rules. There 
are, however, certain principles by which the superin- 
tendent is to be guided. The more he can work through 
the principals, the better ; the more he can utilize them 
as his cabinet, the more he can take their advice, the 
more likely is he to have them follow his advice. There 
is no time lost in bringing the principals into sympathy 
with his plans before he seeks to require anything of the 
teachers as a whole. The superintendent is the last man 
in the world whe can afford to be arbitrary. He is no 
autocrat ; no man has greater need of the wisdom that 
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comes through politic consultation. If the principals are 
not ready to endorse a given plan and will not codperate 
heartily in its execution, it is probable that the teachers 
will not, and that the time has not come to make this ad- 
vance. It requires great tact for a superintendent to seek 
advice and then do as he personally thinks best. 

In the selection of a course of study the superin- 
tendent should work out some special principles, should 
advise with the principals, but with the distinct under- 
standing that he is to do that which seems best to him 
after having received their advice. It is his privilege 
and responsibility to provide a course of study with the 
approval of the schoolboard, but it is both courteous and 
wise to seek all possible wisdom from the principals. In 
the choice of text-books the same is true ; he must respect 
the prejudices of the school board, and he should respect 
the jadgment of the principals, but he must have a mind 
of his own, and he should have convictions and courage. 

As to methods of instruction, he should in a general 
way determine the great trunk lines, but all the branch 
lines should be laid by the principals, while the devices 
should be left to the teachers individually. More and 
more should be done through the teachers’ meetings. Of 
course it is the superintendent’s privilege to conduct all 
teachers’ meetings, and some men are broad enough and 
have had sufficient experience to make this possible, but 
this is not true of all. Some of the ablest, wisest, best 
superintendents rarely conduct a teachers’ meeting that is 
held for the purpose of developing method. In some 
cases the superintendent will take one subject and hold 
meetings regularly for the closest instruction in the method 
and devices to be employed, while he arranges for one of 
the principals to do the same in another subject, and 
still another in another branch. In one city the superin- 
tendent condacts regular teachers’ meetings once a week 
in one branch for one-third of the year,—i. e., the winter 
third, while one principal does the same in the autumn, 
and another in the spring. Some cities employ special- 
ists to do this work, and from present indications these 
are to be increased. There are some men in and about 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco, who employ all their Saturdays in this work, going 
to two cities on each Saturday. It needs to be empha- 
sized that both superintendent and principal exist for the 
purpose of making it easy for the good teacher to do the 
best of which she is capable with the least friction and 
waste of energy. It is the teacher who makes the school. 
This was never more true than to-day. The principal 
and superintendent are devices made necessary by the 
evolution of the public school idea in the country that has 
taken the old time district school in the little red school- 
house into manufacturing center and the great city with 
its 1,800 children in a building and scores of buildings. 

The school is to teach the child to know, to do, to think, 
and to be. The superintendent decides what the child is 
to know and largely what he is to do, but the principal 
decides largely how to teach the child to know and to do, 
so that he shall know how to think and to be, but the 
teacher alone teaches the child to know and to do, so that 
he shall know how to think and to be. 

In a word, the superintendent says what, the principal 
says how, and the teacher applies the how to the what. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
MORAL TRAINING. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TOPICS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS.—(XIL.) 


The conscience is acknowledged to be an exceedingly complex 
mental faculty of very problematic character. The popular concep- 
tion of it.is vague and metaphorical. It distinguishes right and 
wrong for usin some seemingly irreducible manner. It is a judge 
both of our present and past conduct. It exists in advance of edu- 
cation, and yet it is capable of education. But still there exists 
unfortunately a wide diversity in the judgments of equally intelli- 
gent and upright individuals. These conscientious differences of 
opinion are among the most familiar, and yet most lamentable 
facts of daily life; but they can be explained by a proper under- 
standing of the two different functions of the conscience. 

A conscientious opinion has reference (1) to the value of a benev- 
olent as against « selfish disposition, and (2) to the value of con- 
formity to a universal law rather than to capriciousness or senti- 
ment, The conscience thus gives two kinds of advice: (1) Be de- 
voted to a will outside of your own. Be humane, (2) Be obedi- 
ert to a law. Have a rule of life. Be consistent, It orders un- 


selfish and well-ordered conduct at the same time. We are to live 
for the general good, and we are also to live ia consistency with 
our reason. The conscience presents these two motives, which are 
present more or less in our moral decisions. Only the man of 
practival reason and social sensitiveness can have the right on his 
side. If I am acting morally, I am acting reasonably. If I per- 
form a certain act solely because I want to, I am acting according 
to my caprice and not according to the moral law. The moral life 
is a life of conflict between humane and selfish disposition, and be- 
tween rational plans and blind impulses. But there is alao a war 
within the conscience between these two motives which ought to 
harmonize. 

The conscience of each of us, embodying our little hoard of 
maxims, is fallible; for it is the joint product of social tradition 
and influence and of individual experience. But the ideal con- 
science is infallible. Do not act kindly on every suggestion, but 
consider the consequences and act according to the general plan 
which you have or should have adopted. The problem is, how to 
be at once humane and reasonable, and from it have arisen the 
conscientious differences of men. 

The development of the conscience is notoriously a very slow 
process. The child has a disposition to imitate the behavior of all 
interesting people. All rational intellectual growth is thus imita- 
tive. But imitation is morally important only when it leads the 
child to control a wrong impulse. He manifests a relatively moral 
submissivencss when he obeys an authoritative suggestion outside of 
his own private impulse. When his feeling of pity or of love for 
another induces the child to forego a particular desire, there is a 
rudimentary moral act. The firet flutterings of the wings of the 
moral consciousness are shown in the little child who offers you the 
** first bite’? of his piece of candy. The moral conflict between 
the private and the external will can only be settled when the indi- 
vidual learns to say, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, be done.” 

‘* Train organized habits and the benevolent habits will follow.’’ 
This principle has characterized in large measure the teaching of 
the past. Morality involves good order, but good order is not the 
whole of morality. The child takes kindly to those habits only 
which he can appreciate. Reformers appeal to hnman sympathies 
avd righteous feelings; but their proposals conflict with social 
usages and established institutions, In like manner the individu- 
al’s sympathetic impulses and his desires to conform to the will of 
society and of the universe often come into conflict with his love 
of routine and fixed habits. The same conflict is manifested in the 
life of every nation. It may be well, perhaps, to establish routine 
in the thought and conduct of the youth; but it may make him 
conservative and blind to new light. For the conflict between the 
two motives of the conscience is found in the boy and the youth as 
well as in the older person. Many boys get certain fixed ideas 
which render their attitude imperious toward their more flexible 
younger brethren or willful toward their superiors. Pupils receive 
with curiosity and a certain intolerance the unfamiliar methods of 
the new teachers, and they often consider the ways of a new scholar 
who comes among them strange and unreasonable. Both these 
facts illustrate the deep trait of conservatism in human nature, 
which manifesta itself even in young persons; but many youth ex- 
hibit a greater plasticity of mind than a love of routine. 

The mere fact of the recognition that the teacher must organize 
these two parts of the conscience into a well-knit whole is one of 
the best discoveries as to the method of teaching morals. Through 
specific acts of self-sacrifice, carefully introduced into the pupil’s 
capricious life, he should be taught to be submissive to another’s 
will. He must also be shown the true and ideal law of conduct, so 
that he may learn to say, ‘‘ I delight in thy law.’ But the young 
person must not be encouraged to ask why he should do certain 
things, because he might then become involved in the seeming con- 
tradictions of ethics. The conscience in any case is a collection of 
general ideas, which the youth should not be taught to scrutinize ; 
for such premature reflection would still farther complicate his con- 
science, and might be accompanied by dangerous moral conse- 
quences. 

Norgs.—Of the numerous recent works on the moral training of the 
young, the iollowing may here be mentioned: Messrs. N. P. Gilman 
and E. P. Jackson, Conduct as a Fine Art (Boston, 1891); Prof. C, C 
Everett, Ethics for Young People (Boston, 1892); Dr. Felix Adler, The 
Moral Instruction of Children (New York, 1892) ; President Hyde, Prac- 
tical Ethics (New York, 1892). Prof. Geo. H. Palmer, in an article 
published in the Forwm for January, 1893, under the title “‘Can Moral 
Conduct be taught in Schools ?”’ has pointed out the dangers involved 
ip any early instruction of a formal sort in morals, in view of the over- 
maturity of critical self-consciousness which is so likely to result. 
Professor Adler’s book, as cited above, also takes some account of 
this danger, and to a certain extent endeavors to put the teacher on 
his guard against it. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


A’merica has 118 kindergarten associations. 

A full program of the Educational Congresses will be found on 
the book page of this issue. 

New York State owes it to her good name that she has a com- 
pulsory education law that means something. 

A typical American school of twelve rooms with teachers and 
pupils all at work is a feature of the World’s Fair. 

Do not fail to possess yourself at once of a copy of State Super- 
intendent Hine’s last report of the schools of Connecticut. It is one 
of the most valuable books published this year for any teacher. 

In St. Louis all married women teachers are to be denied a re- 
election for the crime of being married. When will school boarde 
have the courage to dismiss every married teacher who is not doing 
her work well, and retain every one who ia a first class teacher? 


Boston’s great free library will be benefited by the generous 
gift of William C. Todd of Atkinson, N. H., who has given 
$50,000 for the purpose of maintaining a newspaper reading-room 
in which the newspapers of every large city in the world may be 
obtained. 

Mr. W. F. Bradbury, of the Cambridge Latin School, author of 
the Bradbury-Eaton series of Mathematics, has the distinction of 
fitting boys for Harvard with more thoroughness and skill than 
any other teacher of public or private school, as judged by the 
number of ‘‘ no conditioned,’’ and the honors in entrance examina- 
tions. He is also one of the best and most widely known of the 
New English high school men. He is a constant attendant upon 
all the educational meetings, upon principle, and always bears his 
part of the burdens cheerfully. There is no more clearly defined 
professional man in the fraternity than the man who has made one 
of the few great series of arithmetics, algebras and geometries that 
have been extensively used and are uniformly helpfal. He com- 
bines in rare degree the elements of the teacher, the author, and 
educator. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSUN SMILES. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE DIALECT. 


They’r werry curious, that they be, 
These literary folk ; 
They hung around to get from me 
The very worde I spoke ; 
’ n wen I spoke from my own head 
They laff’d ’n cal’d me “ boor,”’ 
But wen the’d written wot I said, 
They call’d it litertoor.’”’ 
— Kate Field’s Washington. 


SOLILOQUY. 
Student (in history examination): They say that history repeats 
itself. Would that it would repeat itself to me! 


A SURE SIGN. 
‘* How can you tell a young fowl from an old one?” 
By the teeth!” 
‘* Nonsense; a fowl hasn’t any teeth.’’ 
**No; but I have. 


IT WAS ALL RIGHT. 

Mrs. Larimer : Didn’t you forget yourself, John, in wishing the 
bride many happy returns of the day? 

Mr. Larimer : Not at all, love. She is a Chicago woman.—The 
Pittsburg Chronicle. 

SUPERIOR TO ARITHMETIC. 

Teacher—Jobnny, if your father can do a piece of work in seven 

days, and your Uncle George can do it in nine days, how long 


would it take both of them? 
Johnny: They’d never get it done. They'd sit down and tell 


fish stories. 


THIS AND THAT. 


The air is perfumed with the scent of the grass, 
That the mowers are cutting in swaths as they pass. 
— Rexford. 


Rev. Charles L. Dodgsen, the famous writer of Alice in Wonder- 
land, ia a bachelor. 

Louise de Reme’s nom de plume, “ Ouida,”’ is a childish mispro- 
nunciation of Louisa. 

Emilio Castelar, the famous Spanish Republican, is about re- 
tiring from public life. He will devote the remainder of his life 
to literary work. 

Prince Roland Bonaparte is visiting this country, with a view to 
exploring the remains of ancient civilization in Mexico and the 
Southwest. 

** Boz,’’ a pseudonym under which Dickens often wrote, was the 
nickname of a pet child, a younger brother, whom he dubbed Moses 
in honor of the Vicar of Wakefield, which being facetiously pro- 
nounced through the nose, became Boses, and being shortened, Boz. 

As a result of the recent pnblication of cheap editions of the 
Scarlet Letter, Mr. Julian Hawthorne is reported to have received a 
number of encouraging letters from people who “ discover in this 
powerful if improbable story ’’ the promise of ‘‘ extraordivary work 
in the future.” 

The Italians have been choosing the books that a man who could 
have no others would do best to read. The 214 ballots show the 
following results: Dante, 109; Bible, 57; Shakespeare, 54; Her- 
bert Spencer’s First Principles,’ 36; ‘‘ I Promessi Sposi,’’ 36; 
Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,’ 28; Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ 22; H. 
Spencer’s ‘* System,’’ 22: Homer, 20; Leopardi, 19. 

Lady Henry Somerset speaks of having invited a number of the 
poorer people in London to her country home for a few days’ outing 
amid all that is most beautiful in field and forest. One of the 
women, about to return, thanked Lady Henry, and added in the 
kindest spirit, ‘‘ But I pity you, living out here where everything 
is so uninteresting! ’’ 

The Emperor of Germany has clothes enough to last bim a life- 
time. It is said that he has a thousand suits, besides twelve dozen 
suits of underclothing and fifty dozen socks and handkerchiefs. 
Some of his suits are uniforms which would not be available if he 
became a private citizen, but there is no doubt that he could keep 
his stock of underwear replenished from the sale of these extra 
uniforms, and retain a little pocket money besides. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


mtributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
iat names ina addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for o. — we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE HAPPIEST TIME. 


Andrew Lang, in the Anglo-American Times, gives a moat inter- 
esting discussion, on which is the happiest time in life. He says: 


There is no universally happiest time. One may have been a 
poor child, and become a rich man; a clever child, and later a 
stupid man; a lucky child, and an unlucky man; or these circum- 
stances may be reversed. One will have most enjoyed the period 
when one had least of care, most health, and most of one’s own way. 
To some these advantages will fall at one period of life; to others, 
at another. If there is more zest in youth there is also keener dis- 
appointment. ‘‘ Not to admire or desire’’ is a lesson we learn 
late, if we learn it at all. A spoiled holiday in boyhood, a rainy 
day for a cricket match, may be a considerable misfortune; in a 
few years we can whistle o’er ‘‘ We lave o’t.’’ I don’t know that 
I was ever so near suicide as when I was captain of a school second 
eleven, which got beaten by another school. As to cares and sor- 
rows, what life is without them ? One has known babies who were 
premature pessimists, who never smiled, who were as insatiably 
anxious to get hold of the moon as a foolish man is to make more 
money, or a wise man to catch aealmon. St. Augustine admits 
that, as far as he has beard, he was a baby of this kind, with a 
fiendish temper. This he sets down to original sin; I presume 
science explains it by beredity, and is followed in this by the novels 
of cheap culture. As we grow a little older we do not arrive at an 
age a happy, even if we have plenty to eat and are kindly 
trea’ 


The sorrows of children may not last very long, but they ara as 
keen as ours, and one is followed by another. Even now I hate a 
haunted house (though I never saw a ghost in such a mansion, ex- 
cept, perhaps, one), and I keep looking out for a Luminous Boy 
or a sbrill Banshee. As to school life, it was simply detestable, if 
you were small and studious—studious, of course, in the wrong 
way. To be a good cricketer, and in good health, must make boy- 
hood really the happiest time in existence, But to be a moff, that 
is awful! Then lessons are a frightfa! scourge. The Greek irreg- 
ular verbs, history, geography, arithmetic, Euclid, these are tor- 
ments of which maturity knows nothing. The mere aspect of 
geammar carries me back to the day when I neither could nor 
would learn it, and was in constant danger of corporal punishment, 
which I never could stand. I loathed being licked, but I loathed 
grammar more, and that detestable Virgil. How little he had to 
say, one thought, and in what a roundabout way he said it! Then 
history, such good reading when you were not obliged to read it, 
really could not be endured when it was made compulsory. Boy- 
hood at school was a perfect Gehenna, till one acquired some appre- 
ciable amount of skill with the leather, and in the classics. The 
holidays were another matter. Oh, to be fourteen, with a loch fall 
of sea trout for your private recreation; these were the really 
happy times. 

As to youth, I suppose that many people have so mismanaged the 
contempory affairs of the heart that they really might as well have 
been back among irregular verbs. Nobody knows what young 
people go through in this way, or some of them. Perbaps the hap- 
piest time is that when a man, or lad, has left school and all ite 
horrors behind him, has got through smalls, has not yet got into 
debt, is not in love, and is in the middle of his first sammer term 
at one of the universities. It requires a rare genius for misery not 
to be happy then. After that, one age is much like another, and 
happiness depends on health, character, and circumstances. ‘‘ Let 
each man rouse the ford as he finds it.’ He may have been a pss- 
simistic baby, a muff at school, and he may develop into more for- 
tunate conditions; or he may have been a healthy, jolly child, a 
hero at school, and he may manage by bad luck or bad behavior to 
rain his life afterward. There are happy old men, like Virgil’s 
ancient gardener, under the walls of (©balia; there are miserable 
young men, there are contented fogies; the period of life has no 
necessary influence on happiness. I never knew a person whom 
one could really call happy who was not sincerely religious; the 
form of creed seems to make no difference. Of course one cannot 
convert the proposition and say that all sincerely religious people 
are happy. A happy temperament is the gift of heaven, but it 
needs a foundation of belief. The problem of the happiest period 
in the individnal life is like that of the happiest stage of civilization 
in the life of the race. Mr. Boswell voted for savagery; Dr. 
Johnson, for Fleet Street and Streatham. In savagery you have 
no social inequalities; you all starve or all gorge together. But 
you very often starve; you are always in danger of a spear from the 
nearest bush, and you are at school your whole life long as far as 
being tortured and bullied, for religious reasons, is concerned. 
There are scores of harmless things which you may not do, scores 
of filthy and horrible things which you are obliged to do, and you 
are ever in danger of being tortured to death and eaten afterward. 
Sharks, serpents, lions, tigers, interfere with the happy life. 


THE OLD SCHOOL EX4IBITIONS. 


Oh, the old school exhibitions! will they ever come again, 

With yee good, old-fashioned speaking from the girls and boys so 
plain 

Will we ever hear old ‘‘Iser,’’ with its rapid roll and sweep, 

And “‘ Pilot, ’tis a fearfal night; there’s danger on the deep! ”’ 

Sweet Mary doesn’t raise her lambs like Mary did of old; 

Their fleece is not ‘‘ as white as snow”; they’re wandering from 
the fold. 

The boy upon ‘‘ the burning deck ”’ is not one half as fine— 

He was not ‘‘ born at Bingen, at Bingen on the Rhine! ”’ 


The girls don’t speak in calico, the boys in cotton jeans; 
They’ve changed the old-time dresses ‘long with the gld-times 
acenes; 

They emile and speak in ancient Greek ; in broadcloth and in lace; 
And you can’t half see the speaker {or the collar round the face! 
Oh, the old school exhibition! it is gone forever more! 

The old schoolhouse is deserted, and the grass has choked the door; 
And the wind sweeps ’round the gables, with a low and mournful 


whine, 
For the old boys ‘‘ born at Bingen—at Bingen on the Rhine!” 
— Atlanta Constitution, 


BRITAIN. 

The oldest form of the name of Britain is Ortanis, from which 
comes the adjective Ortanicos, which in Irish is Cruitnech. This 
last is the name which the Irish gave to the Picts, once masters of 
Great Britain. The adjective mentioned became in the language 
of the Gauls Pretanicos. Pytheas, the Greek navigator of Mar- 


seilles, who flourished about the time of Alexander the Great, and 
is eaid to have made a voyage to Britain, in ove of bis few frag- 
ments now extant, calls Great Britain the Pretanic Island. A 
century after Pytheas, a Gallic people—the Britanni—drove the 
Picta out of the larger portion of Great Britain, and established 
themselves there. From this came confusion in the minds of Greek 
geographers between the name of the conquerors and that of the 
conquered island. Ont of this confusion arose various and mixed 
forms. The Pretanic Island became Bretannic, and then Britannic, 
which form became fixed, and has come down to us. 


NOTE THE CHANGES. 


The action sometimes taken by learned bodies in regard to the 
spelling and pronunciation of classes of Koglish words coming 
more immediately within their purview should always be respected, 
and at the earliest moment be made known in all other quarters 
where the information may be specially useful. A recent example 
is prominently in point. The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science has promulgated jadgments that concern the 
familiar nomenclature of chemistry and pharmacy, and should be 
understood, if not approved and applied, by all teachers, students, 
and practitioners, of these branches of human learning. 

1. All chemical terms formerly ending in ide and ine lose the 
final e, and are prounced with short i in these terminal syllables, ex- 
cept only in the little group of doubly unsaturated hydrocarbons 
(propine and the like). The Century Dictionary makes some 
progress toward this reform, but is not nearly so exclusive in its re- 
quirements. 

2. Gramme retains its seemingly useless me, because this form 
may be greatly usefal in careless writing, to prevent reading grain 
for gram, which might easily be done, as from failure to dot the i. 
Cesium loses the a of its old dipthong, and aluminum the i before 
its second u. ‘ 

3 Sulfur and all ite derivatives are brought to orthographic re- 
form; but phos/orus is , against the wish of many mem- 
bers of the association. 

4. Terma in the metric system compounded with ‘‘ meter’’ are 
to ba considered compound words, each of the parts to retain ita 
accent; as ki‘iome’ ter, mil’iime’ ter etc. 

Some other deliverances do not involve orthography and or- 
thoepy, yet are important. 

1, Justice to discoverers who gave the names demands the dis- 
placement of niobium by columbium, and beryllium by glucinum ; 
and it is so ordered. 

2. ** Arseniareted hydrogen’? and some other cambersome 
forms are supplanted by the simpler, arsin, stibin, phosphin, and 
hydrogen sulfid. 

3. In the derivatives of valence, Latin prefixes are always to be 
preferred above Greek. 

4, The termination ol is reserved exclusively for alcohols, and ali 
alcohols must take it. Jc is to terminate names of metals only 
when there is a contrast with terminations in ous. 

H. A. Forp, Detroit, Michigan. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH. 


A London contemporary gives the following Americanisms side 
by side with their English equivalents : 


American, English. 
Telegram ° ° Wire. 
Ticket office . ° Booking office. 
Baying a ticket ° Booking. 
Railroad . . . . . Railway. 
Railroad track Permanent way. 
Depot . . . . Station. 
Street car ° ° Tram car. 
Freight train . é Goods train. 
Trains meeting Trains crossing. 
Freight car. ° ° Goods van, 


THE MARECHAL NEIL. 


Although many flowers owe their names to famous people, there 
is only one instance known when a man and a flower received a 
title at the same moment. When Niel, a brave French general, 
was returning from the scene of his victories in the war between 
France and Austria, he received from a peasant, who wished to 
honor the hero, a basket of beautiful roses. One of the stems, 
which happened to have roots clinging to it, the general took to a 
florist in Paris, in whose care it remainad until it became a thriv- 
ing bush covered with blossoms. Niel then took the plant as a 


gift to the Empress Eugéaie. She expressed a great admiration 
for the equisite flowers and, on learning that the ross was nameless, 
said significantly, ‘‘ Then I will name it. It shall bs the Maréchal 
Neil,’’ and at the same moment she bestowed upon the astonished 
general the jewelled baton that betokened his promotion to the 
high office of marshal of France, 


WHO SAID, WHO WROTE? 
|For questions see JOURNAL of June 22 ] 


ANSWERS. 

I. Dr. Akenside. 

Il. ‘* Wit—Its Nature and Uses.’’—Horace Mann. 

II. Glory McQuirk, in Faith Gartney’s Girlhood.— Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney. 

1V. Robert Browning. 

V. “ Michael Angelo.’’—H. W. Longfellow. 

VI. The Vicar of Wakefield. 

VIL. Miguel de Cervantes. 

VIII. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of the Tempest.”’ 

1X. Juhn Boyle O’Railly; ‘‘ Heart Hanger,”’ 

X. Ibid; The Lure,’’ 


GOVERN YOUR SCHOOL, 


I was interested in what Jennie S. B. wrote about her difficulties 
in making a talkative, inquisitive Jittle girl keep quiet. Something 


which I witnessed when principal of a little rural school in central : 


Pennsylvania, may prove helpful to your correspondent. 

In February, 1891, a town institute was held at Mill Hall, Pa. 
Superintendent Brungard of Lockhaven was president. The hall 
over the village store, would have been nearly empty bat for the 
children, whom Professor Brungard had the gentlest way of treat- 
ing, though he could be decided when necessary. Iadeed, he 
seemed gifted with a power to keep order which bordered on magic, 

‘*T know,’”’ he said, ‘‘it’s hard to listen to a lot of dry stuff. 
Bat we'll say we are in Sunday School, jast between us. We'll 
keep the feet still and the lips closed. Other people will say it in 
a rougher way, but we won’t. 

Silence followed for half an hour. 

There was much discussion about methods of management. 

‘* Children,’’ declared Mr. Brungard, ‘‘ area bundle of activities, 
and you need not worry if you only guide them where they can use 
those activities to the best advantage. A woman teacher once had 
a vicious boy, who caused no end of trouble. Oa a certain after- 
noon she saw him catch a fly. First, he pulled off one leg, then 
another, then the head. He was studying natural history. No 


more difficulty with Johnny. That teacher brought in a book full 
of pictures of beetles, bugs and insects. The problem was solved, 
Johnny changed because his restless little self could now use his 
bundle of activities to advantage. I never found need for the rod 
or keeping pupils in. Bat, if you cannot do without it, use the 
oe Govern your school. Whatever means you employ, govern your 
school. 

Two things give the key-note towards controling the nature of a 
child,— ability to interest, and the subtle power to enforce obedience 
and respect. F, M. NoA, Boston. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Are transpire and perspire synonomous ? 
Yes, in physiology. Transpire means literally to breathe 
through the pores of the skin. 


JULIAN C, 


— What is the meaning of sizar in connection with college 
life ? x. 


A sizar ia a student at Cambridge or Dublin who is admitted 
upon lower terms of cost than others. 


— Was Oliver Cromwell married ? Q. E. D. 

The parish registers of St. Giles, Cripplegate, record that on 
August 22, 1620, Oliver Cromwell and Elizabeth Bourchier were 
married at that church. Cromwell was then in his twenty-first 
year. 

— Why were the Paritans called round heads ? J. L. 

From their custom of cutting their hair close to the head; the 
Royalist party wearing theirs in ringlets. 

— Who said, ‘‘ Every dinner is good that is good of its » a 

Thackeray. ‘ 


— You say in Editorial Mention that President Shafer of 
Wellesley is the second woman in America to receive the degree of 
L.D, Who was the first to receive this ? K. 


Maria Mitchell. 


— Is there any trath inthe idea that the last objact upon which 
the eye rested, is photographed on the retina of a dead person’s 


eye. N. E. M 
No. J. M. F., M.D. 
— What are the college colors of Amherst ? 8. 
Purple and white. 

FACTS. 


According to the last census reports there are over $,000,000 
bachelors in the United States. 


The word facetious contains all the regular vowels of the English 
alphabet in regular order. 


In Dalmatia, chryeanthemums are extensively cultivated to sup- 
ply chemists with the substance from which the we]l-known Dal- 
matian insect powder is made. 


A modern Pompeii exista on the shores of Lake Micbigan, where 
the sand-laden wind has almost obliterated the little town of Singa- 
pore, every house but one being completely buried in sand. 


The American cotton crop in 1830 was 900,000 bales, and in 1890 
11,000,000, which representa a vast increase in the world’s con- 
sumption—the rate of nineteen pounds per capita is this country, 
being an increase of 300 per cent in fifty years. 


Botanists call the mammoth tree the seguoia gigantea. It is found 
only in California, on the western slope of the Sierra Nevadas, be- 
tween latitudes 34° and 41°. It is a cone-bearing evergreen and 
grows at a height of about 4,500 feet above the sea level. 


Burial at sea is to be abolished, air-tight steel caskets for the 
transportation of bodies now being a part of the equipment of all 
the best steamers, 


The growth of the nails on the left hand requires eight to ten days 
more than those on the right. The growth is more rapid in chil- 
dren than in adults, and goes on faster in summer than in winter. 
It requires an average of 132 days for the renewal of the nails in 
cold weather, and but 116 in warm weather. 


It has been estimated that machinery is performing ninety per 
cent of the manufacturing labor of this country, and that the re- 
maining ten per cent is performed by men, women, and children. 
One cotton spinning machine can do as much work to-day as & 
hundred operators could do two generations ago. A single little 
shop with improved machinery can now tarn out more shoes than 
could formerly 30,000 shoemakers who did handwork. One plan- 
ing machine can do the work of fifty men with hand tools, 


| 
| | 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GREELEY ON Lincotn. With Mr. Greeley’s Letters to 
Charles A. Dana and a Lady Friend, to which he added Remi- 
nieoances of Horace Greeley. Edited by Joel Benton, with a 
photo-sculpture portrait of Mr. Greeley, and @ fac-simile of a 
partof MS. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. Pp, 270. $1.25. 
Three memorial names,— Lincola—Greeley—Dana! There has 

been no man in our history to compare with Horace Greeley, more 
than there has been to compare with Abraham Lincoln. Letters 
from Horace Greeley to Charles A. Dana could but be great read- 
ing. Mr. Greeley could but write good letters. He did not write 
letters to Charles A. Dana as we know him, but to him as an 
office companion. What would Mr. Greeley have said had he 
known that these letters were to be printed. They are the farthest 
possible removed from the Greeley we idealiza. 

The section ** Greeley on Lincoln ’’ was styled by Mr. Greeley 
‘* Aa Estimate of Abraham Lincoln,” and was first published in 
The Century, This would probably never have been republished 
but for the opportunity to insert these letters to Charles A. Dana, 
which are as readable as letters can be. They are not on Lincoln 
especially, but on everything connected with the war, and they let 
one in at all times to the inner life of the greatest American news- 
paper of thirty-seven years ago. 

First we give a series of phases caught up at random to show 
the impetuosity of the man, The letters were written from Wash- 
ington to Mr. Dana, then on The Tribune with him. ‘I hate this 
hole but I am glad I have come. It does me good to see how those 
who hate The Tribune much, fear it yet more.’’ 

Mr. Greeley was much exercised, incensed over the fact that The 
Tribune in his absence had gone wrong fora week. There had been 
a president’s message and the paper had done nothing with it edi- 
torially, but had, instead, been discussing the British side of the 
Nicaragua Canal. Mr. Greeley sent home an editorial, and Dana 
left it oat and put in an eleven column article on the feasivility of 
sustaining the opera in New York. Mr. Greeley’s firat sentence 
was, ‘* What would it cost to burn the Opera House? If the price 
is reasonable, have it done and send me the bill.”” He closed a 
long and scolding letter with ‘* Yours sore-headedly.”’ 

The boys at home were going all wrong in their editorials, and so 
Mr. Greeley scolded again, ‘‘Abusing Clayton so savagely is shy- 
ing a stone at our own crockery. . . . It’s a train that don’t 
stop in front of The Tribune office. . . Seward will not tell 
anything (we wish to know) acd besides he lives two miles from 
anywhere . . . Yousay bank suspension took place in ’36, It 
wasin May 10th. . . I think it wrong to say Catholics, 
etc. . . . I dread all meddling with theology.’’ Stewart was 
one of the editors. ‘‘ Stewart is always slurring the Jews .. . 
his anti-lrish articles are in bad spirit and calculated to make us no 
end of enemies. I have labored to give The Tribune a reputation 
for candor and generosity toward unpopular creedsand races . . . 
Teach Hildredth (another editor) to let the dead bury the dead.’”’ 
Here are a few of his pet names applied to the statesmen of the day. 

‘“* He is an ass, treacherous ecoundrel.’’ “ Brenton, the stupid 
old dunce had killed himself and I had buried him.’’ ‘‘ His putre- 
fying carcass.’’ ‘‘I had to go to the o'd animal himeelf.’’ ‘ The 
old mule.’’ ‘* These villians,’ ‘* Mention his name with suppressed 
loatbing.’’? ‘* The false knave.” ‘' E is @ very poor shoat.’’ 
** The feminine literati would have sworn the lege off an iron pot.’’ 

In a fit of desperation over the way in which Dana wae running 
things at home, he wrote, “ I shall have to quit here or die, unless 
you stop attacking people without consulting me. . . . Do 
send someone here and kill me if you cannot atop this.’’ ‘ 

Dana was cursing everybody in The Tribune on the ground that 
rascals must be shower up, to which Greeley replied, ‘‘I begin to 
see the utility of rascals in the general economy of things.’’ Speak- 
ing of the management of The Tribune he wrote, ‘‘ The infernal 
picayune spirit in which it is published has broken my heart . . 
‘ better give up the ghost at once . . no Jew ever man- 
aged a pawnshop in a baser, narrower, more short-sighted spirit.’’ 

But every line in the correspondence, two-thirds of the book, is 
as interesting as these, and to continue to quote would be to find it 
more and more difficult to stop. It is without question the most 
fascinating book that has appeared in many a@ day. It seems im- 
possible that anyone could fail to read it. It lets one into the inner 
life of the great man, of Congress at the most interesting period 
in its history, and into the inner sanctuary of a great newspaper. 
Talk of treasures in books, why this is a very mine of rarest gems. 


Tae Memoriau. Philadelphia: Jordan 

Brothers. 167 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 

In this volame, which forms the third of the ‘‘ Patriotic Series,”’ 
issued by Jordan Brothers of Philadelphia, the publishers, have 
brought together facsimiles of the original edition of the ‘' first let- 
ter’’ of Colombus, both in the Spanish version, of which a single 
copy remains, and in the Latin edition, and of the firat edition of 
the ‘* Narrative of the Four Voyages ’’ of Amerigo Vespucci. Ad- 
mirable translations of the letter and the narrative, with footnotes 
on all points of doubt, and introductions, historical and bibliographi- 
cal, by one amply qualified to speak with authority upon these rare 
treasures, accompanying the fac-similes. The price of this most 
interesting and valuable memorial to the great admiral puts it 
within the reach of everyone who is in any way interested in the 
events of 1492. 


THe Principtes of ALGEBRA. By N. F. 
Dapuis. New York: Macmillan & Co. 366 pp., 5x7}. 
Price, $1.10. 

The author has skillfully avoided being too grammar-schoolish or 
too collegiate in the focus of this book. It is in no sense a beginner’s 
book, nor is it for.the specialist, as an algebraist. It is auch a 
text-book as is called for by the ordinary fitting school. It pre- 
sents all the fundamental principles, seeking to develop clear ideas 
in the children’s minds before attempting to secure proficiency in 
mechanical processes. The special charm of the book is the tact 
with which the author stops just short of that vexations maziness 
which comes to the ordinary student who, struggling to see through 
the essentials of an algebraic principle, is suddenly launched into 
fathomless mysteries. These latter Professor Dapuis omits, pre- 
ferring to secure greater confidence in the knowledge and use of 
those principles and processes that are indispensable. (Unusual 
attention is given to clearness and conciseness of statement as well 
as to selection of exercises, which are abundant. 

GoveRNMENT Book. (New York Edition.) 
By John Warren Ball. Rochester: Current History Pab. Co. 
63 pp., 6x8. 

It is one of the best phases of the teaching of civil government 
that it is localized and that there is coming into being in several of 
the states special instruction in regard to the government of each 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DeLicious LEMONADE 
.A teaspoonful added to a glaes of hot or cold water, and sweet- 
ened to the taste, will be found refreshing, 


state. ‘This is the latest attempt to do this work and chooses as its 
arena the state of New York. T'o attempt so much in sixty-three 
pages is to prejudice one against it on the ground that completeness 
is impossible. We can but wish that the book were longer, so that 
the work could bave been better done, and also that in place of 
questions and answers that make system impossible there had been 
a clearer presentation of the facts. Despite these interrogation 
marks there is a deal that every teacher in New York should have 
always at hand. 


Prorie’s Dictionary OF THE Edited by Edwin 
W. Rice, D.D. Philadelphia: Am. Sunday School Union. 25c. 
Dr, Edwia W. Rice has rendered special service to Bible sta- 

dents in many ways. No author has greater tact in meeting the 
public demand for helps in Bible study than he, and this twenty- 
fiv:-cent dictionary is farther proof thereof. It is as valuable as 
thore costing six times as mach. When we saw the price mark we 
declared that it was a mistake fcr a thoroughly well bound (cloth) 
book of 220 pages with as much matter on each page as is upon any 
page of general articles in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION cannot 
be made. theoretically, for any such sum, but they aesure us that it 
is true. It must be a case of rare philanthrophy. All honor to 
author and publisher for this work. 


MECHANICS AND HyprosTATiICs FOR BEGINNERS. By 
S. L. Loney. Cambridge: University Preas. 304 pp., 4$x7. 
Price, $1.25. 

It is interesting to see how differently the English press and 
publishers presents the text-book from his American neighbor. 
This is especially noticeable in the case of works on physics, or, 
indeed, any phase of science. This is a purely elementary book 
— to those whose knowledge of geometry and algebra is 

mited. 


ELEMENTS OF QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE ANAL- 
ysis. By G. C, Caldwell. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & 
C» 175 pp., 91x 6. 

This is a presentation in brief of the best methods of the three 
great treatises of Prescott, Johnson, and Fresenius. It is more 
ussble than either of these and ie adepted to the lateat phases of 
the science in terminology. 


Tue Dicrator. By Jastin McCarthy, M.P. New York : 

Harper & Bros. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

This will be considered by many the best work the author has 
done in the way of novel writing. His story is complete and the 
interest sustained to the end. The Dictator, the deposed ruler of 
a South American province, visits London, makes friends in politi- 
cal circles, escapes the machinations of his foes and very properly 
finds his fate in a charming English girl. He then returns to 
South America to take the reins «f government once more,supported 
by an enthusiastic populace. The the ve is new and the author’s 
wide acquaintance with political life has enabled him to treat it in 
atrathful and forcible style. The Dictator is a novel which will 
awaken much interest. 


Mexico? S1, Signor, by T. L. Rogers, is a bright 
volame of travel describing trip throngh Mexico. Two boys, 
under the guardianship of an experienced traveler, start from New 
York and reach Mexico by way of Chicago and La Janta (Col.), 
stopping at the principal cities and towns from Juarez to the cap- 
ital. The curious customs of the people, their historic churches 
and museum collections, their opals and characteristic art products, 
attract their attention, while the deligbtful climate, made cool and 
refreshing by the high latitude, and the beautifol natural scenery, 
make their sojourn ideal. The Mexican Central Railway Company, 
Limited, who send out this book, have the only road of standard 
gaoge which .onnects directly with the United States, and their 
lines go through all places of interest, where they provide for the 
touriat sumptuonsly. Those who know the delights of travel and 
have experienced its broadening and educating results will not long 
leave Mexico from their prospectus after reading this book, which 
not only gives all the information needed by the stranger, but holds 
out the inducements of cheap rates, comfortable traveling, and a 
delightfally cool climate even daring the months of Joly and 
Angust. It is profusely illustrated. 


A leaflet of especial interest at the present moment is 
number 6 of the ‘‘American History Leaflets,’’ published by A. 


Lovell & Co. It contains extracts from official papers relating to - 


the Bering Sea Controversy, beginning with the Nootka Sound 
Convention between England and Spain, in 1890, and inelading im- 
portant extracts from American, Russian, English, and Spanish 
official utterances, down to the agreement of 1812 upon the pointe 
to be submitted to the arbitrators now in session at Paris. This is 
an invaluable compendium of matter, entirely beyond the reach of 
all bat the most favored student. Everyone who wishes to under- 
stand the basis upon which the claims to Bering Sea rest, must 
recognize the great service rendered by Profess .r Hart of Harvard, 
in preparing this leaflet. New York. 26 pp., 5 cents. 


Do you want athoroughly wholesome and enjoyable 
book ? The Unmarried Woman, by Eliza Chester, is all of this. 
The subject is faced equarely, without the least false sentiment or 
strong-minded bitterness, developing fresh and sensible facts from 
seemingly hackneyed material. The problems of freedom, op- 
portanities, business, success, friends, and age, which come to every 
single woman, are discussed with sprightliness and wisdom. The 
article on ‘‘ Cudperation’’ commends itself for the sound common 
sense with which is reviewed from all standpointe the present ten- 
dency to clab organization. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
253 pp., $1.25. 


D. C. Hearn & Co. have issued in their “ Modern 
Language Scries’’ Babsac’s Le Curé de Tours, edited by C. R. 
Carter of Wellington College, Eogland, Le Petit Tuilleur Bouton, 
by E. Genin, edited by W. S. Lyon. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Price, 25 cents. 


THE CONGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


It is useless to prophesy concerning the success of the Inter- 
national Congress of Education of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, which will be held at Chicago, July 25, 28, under the guid- 
ance of U. S. Commissioner, W. T. Harris, at the Memorial Art 
Palace, Michigan Avenue, foot of Adams Street. It is nominally 
under the charge of the New England Association, but this is pop- 
ularly supposed to refer chiefly to the publication of the Volume of 
Proceedings, as it is to all intents and purposes under the direction of 
the U.S. Bureau of Education, and Dr. Harris assumes the re- 
sponsibility for that himeelf. 

The Congresses are: General, Higher Education, Secondary Ed- 
ucation, Elementary Education, School Supervision, Art Inatruc- 
tion, Technological, Industrial and Manual, Rational Psychology, 
Elementary Psychology, Professional Training of Teachers, Kinder- 
garten, and Edacational Publications. 

The list of subjecta is abundant. It is not to be supposed that 
all the papers will be read, nor all of the addresses delivered in 
the four daye, but some of them will be, and as we do not know 
which, we publish the list entire : 


Ought a distinction to be maintained between Collegiate and 
University methods of instruction ? 

Is it desirable that Universities should be of one type ? 

Should an antecedent liberal education be required of students 
in Law, Medicine, and Theology ? 

Is it desirable that professional schools should be closely connec- 
ted with Universities and Colleges ? 

Should Greek be required for the degree of B.A.? 

What signe of improvement in the undergraduate life of Amer- 
ican students? Considered under the topics of Athletics, Morals, 
Student Organization, International Courtesies, Relations to In- 
atructors. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy—on what conditions should 
it be given ? 

On the Relations of Colleges and Universities to the progress of 
Civilization. 

The supervision of all secondary education in public high schools, 
private schools, and endowed academies, by the state or municipal 
authority. 

The course of study in secondary schools designed simply to pre- 
pare pupils for life (or designed as a finishing school); should it 
be different from that designed to prepare students for college or 
the professional school ? 

(a) Should the amount of time given to mathematics in second- 
ary schools (as they are) be diminished ? ()) Should the amount 
of time given to languages in our secondary schools (as they are) 
be diminished, in order to make room for a more extended course 
in physics, botany, and chemistry ? 

Should art studies, including drawing, painting, and modeling, 
form a part of the prescribed course for all pupils in secondary 
schools ? 

Should algebra or geometry come first in the course of study of 
secondary schools ? 

In cages where a choice should be made, which should come first, 
Latin or some modern language, in the course of study of secon- 
dary schools ? 

Should morals, language, numbers, geography, history of the 
country, writing, and drawing be considered the essentials of the 
course of study for eight years of elementary instruction, the 
pupils being from 6 to 14 years of age ? 

What shonld be added to the essential branches of the elementary 
course of study to meet t'e industrial needs of localities. or race 
characteristics ? For example, should city schoola introduce 
branches relating to commerce or manufacture, or should raral 
schools introduce agriculture, chemistry, aud botany ? 

Improvement in methods in teaching geography in the public 
schools. 

Physiograpby as related to geology. 

The relation which may and should exist between the National 
Geographical Society and the public schools. 

Arctic explorations. 

Morals, religion, and citizenship. 

Is it possible to separate religious and moral instruction ? Should 
religious instruction be introduced into the public or common 
schools, and taught either by the regular teacher or by clergymen ? 
Should the Bible be read as a religious exercise ? In how far can 
the discipline of the school be relied upon to secure moral habits ? 

How far should moral education be made to include courtesy and 
social etiquette? What school exercises are the best to promote 
education for citizenship ? In what ways can the studies of the 
common school, such as history and literature, be made to develop 
the sentiment of patriotism? What special work should be un- 
dertaken in the elementary school to prepare the pupils for the 
doties of citizenship? 

Teachers’ examinations, certificates, and licenses. What echolas- 
t'c knowledge ehould be required from teachers before being per- 
mitted to enter on a term of probationary service—in English? In 
languages other than English? Inj natural science? In physics 
and chemistry? In mathematics? In art? 

How to improve the work of poor teachers. 

How to interest a corps of teachers in the study of psychology 
and its application in the work of the schoolroom. 

University participation for teachers. 

Appointment and tenure of office of superintendents. 

Who shall appoint teachers, and on whose nomination? 

At what point in the course of study should departmental or 
special teachers be employed in elementary schools ? 

Should the law require the attendance of al! pupils in school 
between the ages of eight and fourteen ? 

Whether the pupil shall first take a course of drawing from the 
flat in order to learn the technique of representation. 

How early shall the pupil begin to use models ? 

Should the objects to be drawn as models be artistically beauti- 


ASSUME THAT THE TEACHER HAS SOME SKILL. 
ASSUME THAT THE PUPIL HAS SOME INTELLIGENCE 
FURNISH VARIED, ORIGINAL, AND PRACTICAL PROBLEMS. 
FURNISH ORAL WORK AND ORAL DRILLS. 

FURNISH REVIEWS TO CLINCH EACH PRINCIPLE. 

ARE SOLD AT A LOW PRICE. 


The Pupils’ Series of Arithmetics is bound either as a three-book or as a two-book series. 


As a three-book series: 


Primary Book Boards. 82 pages. iS cents. 
Intermediate Book Boards. 130 pages. , ‘24 cents 
Higher Book Cloth, 28) pages. . ‘ 60 cents. 


D, C. HEATH & Co., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, and London, 


a two-book series : 
Lower Book. (Primary and Intermediate Books 
combined.) Boards, 30 cents; cloth, 
Higher Book. Cloth, 281 pages. 


£0 cents. 
60 cents 
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fal, or shali the pupil practice drawing real ob- 
jects without reference to the wstbetic question ? 

All art study should aim firat to familiarize the 
pupil with the chief types of the great works of art 
with a view to cultivating the srtistic taste. — 

The pupil should study and analyze a series of 
works from the great masters, describing in lan- 
guage in the form of essays the general theme and 
the methods adopted of making the work of art tell 
ite own story; the technical difficulty and success- 
ful devices of the artist in completing his work 
of art. 

The pupil should copy or make a drawing of the 
work of art which he has learned to analyze, and 
his exercise should be criticised by fellow pupils 
and teacher, making clear the respects wherein he 
has failed to seize the motives of the artist, or to 
reproduce his (the artist's) devices of represen- 
tation. 

Works of sculpture, after being studied analyti 
cally and reproduced in drawings, shou'd be mod- 
eled in clay, and works of painting, after euch 
preliminaries, should be copied in painting by the 

upil. 
with the learning to model in clay, 
wax, or other material, the pupil should have a 
series of lessons on the Jimitations belonging to the 
arts of painting and sculpture, and discuss what 
subjects can properly bea treated in soulpture and 
what more properly belong to painting. a> 

Should drawing commence from the beginning 
with light and shade or should it be outline draw- 
ing for the first year or more ? 

How far do the technological schools, as they are 
at present organized, accomplish the training of 
men for the scientific profeseions, and how far and 
for what reasons do they fail to accomplish their 
primary purpose ? 

Educational value of technical study. 

Workshop practice as an edacational means. — 

The educational value of the study and practice 
of chemistry. 

The early history and organizatioa of the Shef- 
field Scientific School at New Haven. F 

The educational value of laboratory work in 
exact measurement. 

The educational value of the laboratory stady of 
electricity. 

The educational value of work in mechanical 
drawing and architectural drawing. 

Shop-work and drawing as a means of develop- 
ing slow pupils. 

The educational value of natural science. 

The educational value of applied mathomatics, 
including engineering. 

On the edacational value of pure mathematics. 

Oa the educational process of training an en- 
gineer. 

The new demands which the world’s industries 
make upon the elementary schools. This question 
will be considered under the heads of ethics, edau- 
cation, economics. 

Ia courses of mechanic arts instruction in wood 
and metals, consider the relative educational 
values of : 

(a) A series of graded models embracing the 
fundamental principles of the art. 

(6) A series of completed, and more or less use- 
fal, articles. 

(c) A shorter course in the arts, and then a 
specialization with reference to some definite indas- 
trial parsnit, as in the French schools. 

‘The claims of the two systems of mannal train 
ing known as: 

(a) The Rus.ian. 

(6) The Swedieh, or sloyd. 

Since all industrial products involva form, it 
follows that all industrial instruction should have 
an ‘esthetic basis, or te study of the general prin- 
ciples which underlie all tastefol and graceful 
forms, and this study should be regarded and 
ranked as of equal educational value with the 
mechanic art processes. 

Primary schoola—Into what grades and with 
what subjects should industrial and mannal instruc- 
tion be introduced ? 

Primary echoola—In these grades should boys 
and girla receive the same instruction ? 

Grammar schoo!s—Should boys and girls have 
the eame industrial and manual instruction in all 
the grades? If not, what should the differ- 
ence be ? 

Mechanic art high schoolsa—The place such 
schools hold in a public edacational system. It 
they are regarded as special technical :chools, to 
what extent may they be used as fitting schools 
for industrial pursuits ? 

Reality—What place has it in philosophy ? 

Can psychology be founded on consciousness 
alone, or does it need physiology ? 

Perception, conception, and primitive truth. 

Aristotle’s doctrine of a first principle, as set 
forth in the eleventh book of his Me'aphysics, 

Self-activity in education. 

Wiindt’s Psychology of the Will. 

Child Study. ‘ 

Child study as a basis for psychology and psy- 
chological teaching. 

The imagination of children. 

Exercise of the will in children. 

A study of children’s theology. 

Child study as a basis for pedagogy. 

The new psychology in normal schools. 

Constitationally bad epellers. 

Systematic cultivation of salf-conecious children. 

Development of motor ability in school children. 

A pedagogical experimental need. 

The kind and degree of preparation required 
before coming to the school of practice, 

The time in the course of preparation when the 
practice should be taken. 

The value and extent of observation work in the 
model school. 

Amount and character of criticism to be recom- 
mended. 

Value of practice work in filling temporary 
vacancies caused by the absence of the regular 


Value of teaching practice within the normal 
school, the lessons being given to classes composed 
of one’s fellow-classmates. 

Shall the instructors of branches be the critics 
in their own branches ? 

Shall the critic be always present ? 

How much practice shail be required each day, 
and how long continued ? 

How often should the class taught be changed ? 

What degree of perfection in teaching shall be 
required in order to entitle the candidate to a 
diploma ? 

Is the plan a good one to have a paid teacher 
in charge of each, class in the school of practice, 
said teacher doing a portion of the work of teach- 
ing, and in addition, criticising the work of the 
pupil teachers ? 4 

The value of sending pupils out into neighboring 
schools to observe and occasionally take charge of 
clagaes. 

Schools for the profeseional training of teachers. 

The classification of the several grades of normal 
and training schoole. 

Professional schools for the training of teachers 
for the work of higher education in normal schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

For the training of teachers for secondary schools. 

For the training of teachers for elementary 
echools, 

For the training of kiadergartners. 

For the training of teachers for rural schools. 

The standards in these different grades, (a) as 
to scholastic instruction, (b) as to psychological 
and technical instruction, (c) as to practice teach- 
ing under criticism. 

Should the course of study in normal schools be 
wholly professional, or should it include work in 
the elementary and secondary branches, even 
where proficiency in these branches is required as 
a condition for admission; if so, to what excen t? 

How does the typical normal school work differ 
in method from that of secondary or higher edu- 
cation ? 

What should be required of one upon whom ia 
to be conferred the doctor’s degree of pedagogy ? 

Should such requirements be confined to acho- 
lastic instruction ? 

What should be required in the way of teaching 
ability, experience, and skill ? 

Should original investigations be requirid in 
some branch of child study ? 

Or in some phase of the history of education ? 

Or in some branch of experimental psychology 
with a view to determine questions in regard to the 
educational valne of some branch or branches in 
the curriculum of elementary or secondary schools ? 

What value should be attached to the formal 
study of children in the training of teachers ? 

The essential characteristics of the kindergarten 
as distinguished from the primary school, and the 
practical adjustment of the former to the latter. 

(1) The essential characteristica of a kinder- 
garten. (2) Ite gifts and occupations. (3) Should 
the kindergarten attempt to teach reading or writ- 
ing ? (4) Should the plays and games, which 
Froebel invented, be modified ? Should substitu- 
tions be made for any of them, or others be added ? 
(5) What is the place and value of the song in the 
kindergarten and the degree of dramatic element 
which should accompany the song ? 

The organic union of kindergarten and primary 
school, What modifications in the primary school 
are necessary or desirable in order to adapt it to 
continue the work of the kindergarten and reap 
the advantages of the training already received ? 

What are the esreatial differences in discipline 
and instraction that should characteriza the pri- 
| school and distinguish it from the kindergar- 
ten 

Preparation of the kindergartner for her work. 
Should all kindergarten teachers be required to 
pass exsmination im secondary studies, iucluding 
such a3 algebra, geometry, ancient or modern lan- 
guages, general history, nataral science, psychol- 
ogy, and Koglish literature or the literature of the 
native country ? 

What training in Froebel’s philosophy should 
be required in a professional course of training for 
the kindergartner ? 

What work in the gifts and occupations, the 
plays and games, theoretically and practically, 
should be required for the graduate from a kinder- 
garten training echool ? 

; Educative value of handwork in the kindergar- 
en. 

Cautions to be observed as to the limits of cer- 
tain of the occupations; such, for example, as 


pricking paper, and other work that is liable to 
strain the eyes if too long continued. 
The Froebel system of drawing, in contrast to 
freehand drawing. 
_ The characteristic mental and physical condi- 
tions of the first seven years of childhood, which 
determine the special educative value of hand- 
kindergarten. 

o what extent is the use of symbolism jasti- 
fiable in the kindergarten ? 

Is there any validity to the claim often urged 
that the child under seven years of age is to be dis- 
tinguished ia psychological development from the 
child of wore than seven years of age, through bis 
greater dependence upon symbolic modse of in- 
straction ? 

Is the distixction a valid ore, between symbolic 
and conventional studies, conventional studies 
being understood to mean reading, writing, writ- 
ten arithmetic, and appliances useful in intercom- 
munication but not emblematic or symbolic of a 
second and higher meaning ? 

be the character of the stories told 
in the kindergarten, and to what e 
xtent should 

Present Ideals in Educational Journalism from 
the Superintendent’s Point of View. 

The Educational Press and the Pablio. 

_ History of Educational Journalism in France ; 
in Germany; in Italy; in Mexico; in the United 


teacher (called ‘* substituting ’’). 


States, 


women of the day. 


ad jastment of the table to any required position. 


Thompson, 377 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


This new adjustable stand will be welcomed by 
literary men and students as one of the most conven- 
ient and useful devices for daily use in the library 
and study. As shown in the cat, it is readily adjustable 
to any position,— and its value is endorsed by some of 
the most intelligent and progressive literary men and 


The Columbian Stand is specially adapted to students 
using reference books, as well as to those who make 
reading an intellectual loxury. It is substantial in construc- 
tion, and finished in a very ornamental style. It has a cast- 
iron stand beautifully decorated, which receives an upright, 
polished steel rod, to which the arms are attached by joints 
and thus become movable in all directions. The whole sup- 
ports a hard-wood table upon which the beok or periodical is 
to be placed. The rods are connected by joints, as represent- 
ed in cut. This arrangement permits of a perfect and ready 


‘The tempered steel wire springs, shown in the cut, can be 
moved une the table to accommodate any width of book, 
holding the leaves on the outer margin so as not to interfere 
with the print. The strength of the springs is sufficient to 
hold the book face downward, to be read by one in a recam- 
bent position. Prices on application. Address, Collier & 


THE COLUMBIAN ADJUSTABLE BOOK HOLDER AND 
READING STAND. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
July 25-28: Educational Congress at World’s Fair. 
July 25-29; American Association for Advance- 
ment of Physical Education ; Chicago, Ill. 
Aug. 2-4: South Carolina Teachers’ Association ; 
Converse College, Spartanburg. 
Angust 17-24: American Assoc. for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Madison, Wis. 


WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES. 


Jaly 17: Education. 

Jaly 18: Art, Architecture, etc. 

31: Engineering. 

Aug. 7: Government, Law Reform, Politi- 
cal Science, etc, 

Aug. 14: General Department. 

Aug. 21: Science and Philosophy. 

Ang.28: Labor. [Societies. 

Sept. 4: Religion, Missions, and Church 

Sept. 28: Sunday Rest. 


Oct. 13: Publie Health, 
Oct. 16: Agriculture. 
COLORADO. 


A permanent high school and kindergarten de- 
partment has been added to the Brighton public 
schools. 

Denver will soon erect a new manual training 
and high school building to cost $140,000. It 
will be ready for occupancy in September. 


ILLINOIS, 


Illinois College has secured for the principalship 
of ita Preparatory Department, Professor Walters 
of the Iowa Wesleyan University. He has been 
favorably known throughoat the state of Iowa as 
an institute instructor, and for seven yeurs has 
been exceedingly popular as professor of mathe- 
matics and vice president in the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. The new president of Illinois College is to 
be congratulated on his new acquisition. 


IOWA, 


Prof. G@. W. Young of Manson will leave the 
state for the principalship of the echools in Pipe- 
stone, Minnesota. 


KENTUCKY. 

Hon. A. L. Peterman has, during the past 
month, been engaged in institute work in West 
Virginia. 

The schools have closed, and with few excep- 
tions the teachers have been réeélected. In New- 
port, Prof. C. G. Hammond was p:omoted to the 
principalship of the high school; in Belleone, 
Superintendent Weaver was reélected, with a $300 
increase in salary; in Louisville very few changes 
were made. 

A wave of indignation is passing over the state 
on account of the mismanagement of the Kentucky 
educational exhibit, as well as the exhibit of the 
state generally. The claim is made that very little 
of the material prepared by the school men ever 
reached Chicago, that the space allotted to the 
state is unoccupied, and that no attention is paid 
to the clamors for space. Ex-State Supt. G. T. 
Smith claims that the exhibit, in spite of the splen- 
did educational progress of recent years, is to us a 
most humilitating mierepresentation. Individual 
efforts are made to wipe out the disgrace, and it is 
to be hoped the deficiency may yet be supplied. 


MISSOURI, 

Prof. H. Clay Harvey, superintendent in th 
Nevada schools, has been honored with a call i. 
the chair of mathematics in Richmond College. 
He will accept. 


MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, E@BERT L. Briags, Grand Haven. 


Mr. Chas. M. Gill, for the past year principal of 
the Iron Mountain High School, has been elected 


superintendent of the DeSoto (Mo.) public sch Is, 
One of the oldest educators of Ottawa County, 


Professor A. 


June 6. Professor Taylor came to this county 
about forty years ago, and has beep connected with 
educational work almost constantly since. He has 
served the public schools in every capacity. His 
life has been a blessing and an inspiration to mul- 
titudes of youth. 

Prin. J M. B. Sill of the State Normal Schoo! 
has resigned. The state board of education is busy 
trying to decide upon an efficient successor. Mr, 
Sill was the first graduate of the normal school. 
After many years in private and public sehco! 
work in Detroit, lastly as superintendent of the 
city schools, he was placed in charge of the norms! 
school. Under his management for several years, 
its growth has been quite remarkable. 

Cheboygan has let the contract for the construc- 
tion of a new central school building, which wil! 
coat about $30,000. 

Bay View Summer University offers rare oppor- 
tunities for teachers during the coming season. 
The College of Liberal Arts is strongly equipped 
in its faculty, all persons of eminent rank in their 
lines of instruction. The School of Methods bas 
such prominent instructors as Dr. Richard G. 
Boone in psychology and pedagogy, Miss Lelia ¥ 
Partridge in primary methods, and Miss Lucretia 
W. Treat in the kindergarten. 


MONTANA. 


Great Falls has increased her public school faci!- 
ities from a single-story wooden building of six 
years ago to several fine buildings costing $150,000 
and i just graduated a fine class from ber high 
school. 


NEW YORK. 
The certificate of incorporation of the Women 
Teachers’ Association has been filed at Albany. 
The incorporators are: Ida C. Bender, Sarah M. 


Hinson, Nella R. Benedict, Eliza B. McGowar, 
Margaret Finnegan, Rosett Close, Ellen Kennedy, 
Isabel McKenna, and Elizabeth Nelson. The ol - 
jects stated are to promote the welfare of the put - 
lic schools; to cultivate a spirit of sympathy and 
good will among the teachers; to improve the 
character of the work done in the schools; and to 
create in the community at large a deeper sense of 
the dignity of the teacher’s profession and the in- 
portance of the interests which they represent. 

The Metropolitan School of Isase Pitman Short: 
hand, 95 Fifth Avenue, New York, held its first 
annual reception on the evening of Tuesday, June 
27. Addresses were made by Rev. Dr. S. H. 
Virgin, LL.D., and Rev. B. B. Tyler, D D. 

Miss Mary A. Lathrop of the Oswego Normal 
School is soon to leave for Eorope for special atady 
in methods in woodwork, sewing, and cooking. 

There are signs of an educational storm in the 
state. The examiners for Cornell who met appli- 
can's at Rochester—Mesers. Noyes, Brainard, and 
Parsons—are highly incensed because they were 
not allowed to examine the language papers of the 
applicante, but were required to send them to State 
Superintendent Crooker at Albany, who demanded 
that they should certify to the eatisfactoriness of the 
examination without seeing the papers at all. 
They emphatically declined to do it. , 

The Chantangua County Association met at 
Mayville this year, with Principal Pierce of May- 
ville as president. The officers of next year are « 
President—M. T. Dana of Fredonia. Vice-Presi- 
dents—G. H. Dickson cf Westfield, Miss Nellie M. 
Wilmont of Dankirk, and W. A.-Holcomb of Rip- 
ley. Secretary and Treasurer— Miss Hillebert of 
Sherman. The papers were by Miss Nellie M. 
Wilmot of Dankirk, Miss Florence Harlburt of 
of Forestville, Miss Mary Morrissey of Dunkirk, 
Miss Alice M. Snyder of Snerman, W. E. Batler 
of Sinclairville, and Miss Nellie R. Hand of 
Jamestown. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey City has a noteworthy association ban- 
quet annually, It is composed of the pupils of 
Principal George H. Linsley of Pablic School No. 
1., prior to 1867. Mr. Linsley became head prin- 
cipal in 1848,—forty-five years ago. The associa- 
tion consists of bank presidents, prominent officials 
and leading public men in various lines of life, in- 


+ Taylor, died at hie h e islnding many teachers, The president ie Chee, 
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F. Chase. They spare no expense to make each 
reunion & grand success, 


TENNESSEE, 


The Shelby County Teachers’ Institate, just 
cloeed in Memphis, has been the best attended 
aud most helpfal ever held. 


UTAH. 


All honor to the school board of Salt Lake City, 
that has had the wisdom to reélect Superintendent 
Millspangb unanimously. 


VIRGINIA, 


Richmond —Value of school property in 1871, 

70,000; 1892, $390,500—increased nearly six- 
fold in twenty-one years. There were seventy-two 
teachers in 1871; 236 in 1892—increased more 
than three-fold. There were 4,663 pupils in 
1871; 11,741 in 1892. There are two teachers 
who have taught twenty-three years; five, twenty- 
two; twelve, twenty-one; seven, twenty; four, 
ninteen; fifteen, bat one year; twenty-four, but 
two years. ——The report of Supt. Wm. F. Fox is 
one of the best of the year for any city. The sta- 
tistics are complete and well digested, while his 
discussion of the question of promotion examina- 
tions is vigorous. 


WASHINGTON, 


Mr. J. W. Roberts, superintendent of schools at 
Tacoma, has taken charge of the high school of 
that city, it being more to his taste to teach than 
to supervise. 

The state ia to be congratulated upon securing 
for Tacoma so eminent an educator as H. M. 
James of Omaha. Mr. James has been prominent 
in educational circles for the past fifteen years, 
and is known as a wise and progreasive leader. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


Portland Practice Training school graduated 
eight new teachers in the class of '93. 

Gorham State Normal school reports a grada- 
ating class of fifty-two. Governor Cleaves and 
State Superintendent Luce addressed the gradu- 
ating class, 

The Cony High School of Augusta will have A. 
H. Brainard for principal. C. F. Cook of Old 
Town has been elected sub-principal. 

President Cheney of Bates College tendered his 
resignation at the last meeting of the trustees. 

On the retirement of President Fernald from 
the Maine State College, Prof. A. W. Harris of 
Washington, D. C. has been elected to the 
presidency. 

Mr. Sperry French, a principal in the Exeter 
schools, has resigned having completed fifty years 
service in his profession 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Tbe Chandler School has consolidated with 
Dartmouth College, making the course longer and 
adding several new professors. 

The Dover schools are doing exceptionally good 
work. The city is fortunate in baving but two 
grammar echoola, one of which has all the gram- 
mar grade boys and the other the girls. The 
principals work together with Sapt. Channing 
Folsom so a3 to keep the tone up to a high stand- 
ard. The high school which is one of the best in 
the state onder the leadership of Prin. Whitney, 
is to have an enlarged and greatly improved 
building for the next year. 

The School Board of Manchester has elected 
the corps of teachers for the ensuing year in the 
public schools. Tte services of several of the 
teachers were appreciated by giviog them an in- 
crease in salary. George I. Hopkins, sub-master 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 
World’s 
Fair. 
who will 
Every ONE cond name 
and address and mention 
this publication will receive 
a pass, which will, when 
presented at the MENIER 
BuILpING at any time during 
the World's Fair, entitle the 
bearer to all privileges 
of this beautiful pavilion, 
and also to a very liberal 
sample of the Chocolat- 
1 Menier, FREE 


Of course, i) the French Section, MENIER’S 
home: M. Gaston Menier also having the 
honor of appointment as one of the French 


Commissioners. 
Chocolat-Menier is the only chocolate 


dispensed at all the restaurants of the Vienna 
Bakery. 

Chocolat-Menier also served at French 
Bakery. 


The Menier Building, erectéd by the 
same contractors that built the Administra- 
tion Building, is one of the prominent fea- 
tures of the White City. No greater recog- 
nition of the superiority of Chocolat- 
Menier as distinct from the ordinary man- 
ufactured goods can be given than this loca- 
tion awarded to MENIER. Their building is 
the only one inthe area bounded by the 
Terminal R, R. station, the Administration 
Building, Machinery and Mines. 

MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


WANTED, 


A male teacher for graded Colored School No, 2, at 
Jamaica, L. 1, Addres,s with reference, etc., 

EDWARD W. Tarp, Secretary, 

3 3t Jamaica, L. I. 


at the high achool, had his salary iucreased from 
$1500 to $1650, and Miss: Mary Stanton at the 
same echool will hereafter receive $800 in place of 
$700. At the Hallsville cchool, Prin. William H 
Huse has done such good work that his salary was 
increased from $600 to $1000, and the eubject of 
increasing the salary of several others was referred 
to the committee on salaries with favorable recom- 
mendations regarding an increase. The long and 
faithful services of William E. Back as superin- 
tendent of schools were recognized by advancing 
his salary from $2 000 to $2,300. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Boston Board of Sapervisors are required 
to designate each year fifty teachers to act as 
training teachers. 

The President of Harvard College and the 
minister of the First Parish in Cambridge award 
annually to poor and deserving pupils, who are 
preparing for Harvard College and whose parente 
do not live in Cambridge. nine frea-tuition echol- 
arships in the Cambridge Latin Schoo). Applica- 
tions should be addressed to Frank Bolles, Secre- 
tary, Cambridge. 

Miss Sarah E. Miller, recently elected instructor 
in calisthenics in the Girl’s High School, Boston, is 
a teacher of exceptional strength. In the Chelsea 
high school she was a recognized leader, but she 
resigned, took a course of instraction and training 
in the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics under 
Prof. Evebuske, and is now in one of the pleasant- 
est positions in the city. 

William Royall Tyler, principal assistant for 
nineteen years in Adams Academy, succeeds Dr. 
William Everett in the position of mastership. 

J. I. Back of Warren will! be the superintendent 
of the Webster schools. 

The Orange, Irving, and Wendell echools 
recently united in a very creditable school exhibit. 

Miss Pitman, principal of the Teachers’ Train- 
ing School, New Bedford, bas been elected prin- 
cipal of a new training school at Providence, with 
$1500 salary. 

Charles Barrows has just retired from a term of 
forty-rix years principalship ia one of the Spring- 
field echools, The public testified to their long 
and faithful service by a gathering in the City 
Hall with speeches and congratalations. 

Clark Institute at Northampton recently held 
its graduation exercises sending oat four graduates. 
This marka the twenty-sixth year of this school. 

The Waltham manual training school exhibit at 
the World’s Fair is said to be the best of any 
made in that particular line. 

The Lowel! school committee have accepted the 
gift of a state flag from the Catholic Union in that 
city. 

The Springfield school board is endeavoring to 
furnish the high school with a biological labor- 
atory. The Tapley training school recently sent 
out eleven graduates. 

Brookline High School at its graduating had a 

novel and commendable feature, that of the James 
Murray Kay prize for the two beat essays on sub- 
jects of local history. This year another $1000 
bas been given, the interest on which is to give a 
priza for proficiency in English, French and 
German. 
Williams for present senior class gives these 
statistics: average age 22} years, average expense 
of course $661 per year, number of graduates 68. 
Lawrence and Andover schools have been pre- 
sented with fine collections of woods, gifts of 
Samuel Stearns, an extensive collector. 

Haverhill will appropriate $2400 for the estab- 
lishment of manual training instruction in its 
public schools. 

Supt. Gay C. Channell has resigned his position 
at Melrose; he will be succeeded by Mr. Robinson. 

Mrs. H. E. Holt of Lexington has been 
appointed instructor of music in the public echoole 
of that town. 

A memorable reunion was held the last of Jane 
at Weston of teachers and pupils of the Old North 
School. As this school dates back nearly a 
hundred and fifty years it was an occasion of 
reminiscences of ‘‘ye olden tyme’’ schools and 
masters; many old teachers were there to greet 
pupils now gray headed. 

Athol reports a universal change in her teaching 


force. 

Prof. A. N. Burke has accepted the position of 
acting privcipal of the Monson Academy. The 
resignation of Prin. D. M. Dustan to accept the 
principalship of Tabor Academy, Marion is re- 
gretted as taking away a valued and staunch 
friend of the Monson school. 

Fred C. Baldwin has been appointed principal 
of the Forster school, Somerville, succeeding 
John S. Hayes. The appointment has come to a 
succesaful and worthy teacher. 

Without any question, Superintendent Cogs- 
well’s report for the City of Cambridge is the moat 
valuable of the year, and is by far the most val- 
uable ever issued by that city. It is three times 
the usual size for a city of its size, and contains an 
almost limitless amount of important matter by 
way of statistics, worked over in all kinds of ser- 
viceable ways, lista of valuable books and beanti- 
ful pictures. It is a document that every educa- 
tional expert must have. It tells all about the 
great manual training plant and is withal beanti- 
fally illustrated. 

255 pupils. 

Population, 90,000. 

City valuation, $81 000,000. 

Expense for '93, $358,000. 

Value of school property, 31.600.000. 

New schoolhouses for '93, $122,000. 

Cost of evening schools, $0,560. 

Fifty-four school buildings. 

Men teaching, 53; females, 346. 

The first anual banquet of the Adams Teacher’s 
Association proved to be the event of the season 
in many ways. The large attendance of teachers 
and the townspeople, the happy addresses and 


toasts, together with the banquet and music, were 
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W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
tire strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
: with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


some features of the evening. The following is 
the provram: ‘‘ The Kindergarten,’’ George I. 
Aldrich; ‘‘ The Local Pablie,’’ David D. Bowen; 
Parents.’’ Nelson H. Bixby; ‘The 
Teachere,’”’? T. K McAllister; “The Chi dren,” 
Supt. W. P. Beckwith. Great credit is due to the 
committee of arrangements and to Pres. C. H. 
Howe fer the admirable manner with which the 
arrangements were carried out. 

Lawrence is elated over her school work exhibi', 
The display consisted of molding and paper cut- 
ting from the primary department ; sewing, nature 
study, indastrial work and drawiug of the more 
advanced grades, with papers and samples of work 
in the High School. The large attendance and 
carefal interest manifested spoke for the excellence 
and merit of the work of teachers and pupile. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Providence school committee hae reélected Supt. 
Tarbell. Some changes are proposed in the high 
echool course of study. 

Rev. Frederick H. Adams succeeds Dwight R. 
Adams as superintendent of the Warwick schools. 

The Cumberland school committee elects Chas. 
C. Collins to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Supt. Robert Marray. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The following letter explains itself : 

HARTFORD), June 20, 1893 
Mr. N. L. Bishop, Superintendent Norwich, Conn : 

DEAR Sik: The State Board of Education wishes 
me to express to you and to the teacher® connected 
with you its grateful appreciation of the work which 
you and they performed for the World's Fair Exhibit. 

We understand that this work was entirely volun 
tary and was uadertaken, partiy at least, t» satisfy 
the desire of the board that Connecticut should be 
represented. We also understard that 'he work 
was undertaken under difficu!ties and thi: the time 
was short and that it was pot possib'e to arouse the 
interest of everybody. 

Notwithstanding all this, we are informed that the 
exhibit is not only entirely meritorious, in itself but 
creditable to the state and to the schoo 8 which 
furpished it. We are also informed that, while com 
pared with otbr states like New York and Massa 
chusetts, it appears small, if furnishes instruction 
for teachers and those especially interested in «du 
eation which no other exhivitfurnishes. It is unique 
in that it exbibits plans and objects of school work 
by teachers, accompanied bya statement of methods 
and a showing of the material and means used in 
accomplishing the result More*%ver the work of the 
children is not surpassed by that of any stats, and: f 
this we are especially proud. 

Yours truly, CHARLES D. HINE. 

It is rumored with coufidence that would assure 
the probability of authority that the State Board 
of Education will appoint Dr. Eugene Bouton, 
superintendent of schools at Bridgeport, as princi- 
pal of the new State Normal School at a salary of 
$3,000. This is a deserving tribute of apprecia- 
tion on the part of the State educational leaders. 
De. Bouton was principal of one of the New York 
State normal schoole when he was elected at 
Bridgeport. It is possible that Prof. A. B 
Morrill of Willimantic, may go to the new school, 
and Dr. Bouton take his position. 

The famous class of ’53 of Yale had a reunion 
at New Haven recently. Among the members of 
this class are Edmund C, Stedman, Isaac H. 
Bromlev, Ex-president Andrew D, White of Cor. 
nell, Wayne MacVeigh, Sherman W. Knuevals, 
Hon. Henry C. Robertson, Jadge Seymour, the 
Rev. Hiram Bingham of Honolulu, and others. 

N. B. Prentice has been chosen chairman of the 
Taftville Board of Edacation. with George W. 
Whittlesey treasurer, and J. C. Miller clerk. 

Wm. Raymond Beggs, valedictorian at Yale, 
broke the record for the highest general average 
of scholarship daring the four years’ course, by 
attaining a record of 373 points out of a possible 
400. The record of 371 was made by Dean H. P. 
Wright of Yale, and has been held by him for 25 
years. Beggs was valedictorian of the Hartford 
High School, class of ’89. 

New teachers at the Norwich Free Academy 
are Mias Abbie F. Mitchell of Bath, Me., formerly 
of St. Johnabury Academy and Springfield High 


HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become its 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies; hand the samples to your 
fellow-leachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try tt. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 


terms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


iSchool, who will teach Euglish. 


Mise Justioa L. 
Stevers is the new teacher of German, and Mies 
Maud March of Physical Training. Miss Juliette 
Robineon, a pupil of the Art school, has been 
awarded a acholarship in the Art school connected 
with the Boston Museum. At the closing exer- 
cises of the Normal department the address was 
by Supt. S. T. Datton of Brookline, Mass., and 
was entitled ‘*‘ Public Education in Sweden.” 

Mies Emma Brown has been teaching success- 
fully in the Eleventh District, Preston. 

Miss Fiora H. Stanton has been reéogaged as 
teacher of Drawing and Ssience in the Central 
District schoole, Norwich, 

Miss M. G. Flyon of the Broad Street School, 
Norwich, will be succeeded by Miss Anna J. Par- 
tridge of Jewstt City, who has taught darivg the 
past year in Miss Baldwin’s preparatory school to 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Mies Edith C. Foster of the Arsenal school, 
Hartford, will succeed Miss Macfarlane in the 
Model school, Willimantic. 

By the annual report of the Yale Glee Clab the 
surplas is shown to be a trifle over $6,000, the 
largest since the formation of the clab. Of this, 
$1000 goes to the crew, several hundred to the 
new infirmary, and possibly a new scholarship for 
needy students will be started with the balance. 

Mr. W. L. Main of Ledyard has just finished 
two years of successful teaching at that place. 

Manchester has secured Prof. Lillie of East 
Hartford as principal of the Ninth Diatrict school. 

Roscoe A. Hatchinson of Poquonock, has 
accepted a principalship in the Windsor High 
School. 

The old Barnum building at Bridgeport will be 
used temporarily for the new S ate Normal school, 
_ Prof. A. B Morrill of Willimantic will be prin- 
cipal of the normal school in New Haven. 

Waterbury proposes a grade examination for 
her teachers. Success in this test is to bring the 
teacher financial promotion. 

The state has appropriated $8800 for a girls’ 
industrial school. 

The New Haven school board has dealt gener- 
ouely with its faithfal and efficient teachers by 
raising their salaries sufficiently to pay the ex- 
pense of a World’s Fair trip. 

The training department of the Welch School 
of New Haven is to be abardoned. Ita work is to 
be transferred to a achool under state control. 

Mise W. D. Davia has teaching in Preston. 


includes the great temperance 


Hires 


\ It gives New Life to the Old Folks, 
Pleasure to the Parents, 
Health to the Children. 


Good for All—Good All the Time. 


A 25 cent package makes Five 
gallons, Besureand get 
Hixgs.” 


Young Normal Graduates, 
As well as those who have had 
successful experience, may be 
sure of engagements by regis- 
tering now with the 


NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent 
free on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
In the autumn, a lady teacher of Music and Draw- 
ing,— National Music System, Prang Drawing,— in 
city school in the West. Good salary offered. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
WN. E. Bureau of Faucation. 
8 Somerset St., Bostan. 
WANTED, 
In a large city in Ohio, for the autumn, a lady teach- 
er of Drawing and Penmanship in the public schools. 
Salary, $600. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
2 Somerset Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a Military College in the South, next September, 
a single man about 25 years old, bn to teach 
Book-keeping, Stenography, and Telegraphy, Salary 
$750, to be increased co $900 or $950. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 
WANTED, 
The last week in August, 1893, a lady as teacher of 
German and Music, in a New England Academy. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. &. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price 

Recreations in Botany. ° Creevey Harper & Bros, N 

oman and the gher ucation,. 1 25 
Maxims and R: flections of Goethe. ‘ > Sanders Macmillan & Co, N Y 
The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. ° Leroy-Beaulieu G. P. Putnam’s Sons, NY ; 4 

Archie of Athabasca. . Oxley D tothrop & Co, Boston 
The Story of My lite. ; Bpere D Appleton & Co, 
Health Resorts of Europe. AD 
Life of a Butterfly. ” ‘ Scudder Henry Holt &,Co, N 


Gulde to Butte) flies. 
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TO GO, OR NOT TO GO. 


Go, by all mean. 

I am asked to answer several questious concern- 
ing the great exposition, eo far as they apply to 
school teachers. Thess questions are as follows: 
How shall teachers go to Chicago? What ar-| 


rangements shall they make for living there ? 
What will be the necessary expense? How long 
shall they stay ? 

First, how to go. As all teachers know, it isa 
simple and convenient way to goin an excursion 
party. Excursions to Chicago, well conducted 
and well provided for, are numerous in all parts of 
the country. The teacher may rely with perfect 
confidence on the representations of the agents of 
well-known excursion companies. Their reputa- 
tion is such that they cannot afford to trifle with 
it. If one wishes to be his own conductor, he 
will get the time-tables, maps, rates, etc., of vari- 
ous railroads leading to Chicago, and make up his 
mind as to the road by which he will go and by 
which he will return. 

Second, as to rooms and board. You can make 
arrangements for these with some of the excursion 
companies, or you can easily put yourself in com- 
munication with hotels and boarding houses in 
Chicago; or what is perhaps the best plan of all, 
you can arrange for a room for one day at some 
hotel, near the fair grounds, and from that 
place as a point of observation you can easily 
determine where you will stay for the entire 
time of your visit. One thing is certain, —accom- 
modations for guests by far outnumber the 
guests) Tho entire district ia the neighbor- 
hood of the Fair is practically given up to hotels 
and lodging houses. Not one half of the accom- 
modations are yet in use. Oae cannot now speak 
with certainty, but the probability is that the 
prices will become lower rather than higher as the 
season advances. Good rooms now average about 
two dollars a day, but rooms can be hired for leas, 


Kodak Films. 


Having seen the superior work done on our new 
Kodak films the World's Fair authorities have 
decided to sell no other film on the grounds. In 
order to enable our customers to make the largest 
possible number of pictures for the smallest outlay, 
we are now winding this film in spools of from 100 
to 2go exposures. These are known as the Colum- 
bus spools. 

To still further insure success for our customers, 
we have purchased the exclusive concession for a 
film dark room on the grounds, and are erecting a 
building as headquarters for Kodakers, The use 
of the dark room will be free for changing films 
and plates, and competent attendants will make 
any slight repairs that may be necessary, without 
charge. If anybody comes to the Fair with a 
Kodak that will not work properly, we will replace 
it with one that is in good order. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send 5 cents for 
World's Fair view 
5 inches, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hicks: ‘*I think I shall bring op my boy to 
follow the sea for a livelihood.’’ Dir: “ Why 
have you settled on that?’’ Hicks: ‘ It seems to 
be the only industry in which one is not expected 
to begin at the bottom.’’ 

ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 


save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 


and vary in price according to furnishings, dis- 
tance from the fair grounds, ete. 

Third, what will the trip cost me? This, of 
course, will vary according to the length of your 
stay, the character of your accommodations, and 
your ability to resist the temptations to money- 
spending which surround such a place as this. A 
liberal estimate would be something like this: 

Room, shared with another, $1.00 per day. 

1 


Meals, 25 
Admiasion, 50 66 
Incidentals, souvenirs, ete., 


To this, of course, must be added the expense of 
your railroad ticket and sleeping berth. There 
are many ways in which to econom'ze. The price 
of admission is about the only fixed expense, and 
if one is very prudent he can keep his expenses 
within $2 50 per day. 

Foarth, how long shall I stay ? You will wish 
when you are here to remain during the entire 
summer, and you will naturally be governed by 
the amount of money which you are willing to ex- 
pend in seeing the Fair. I would not advise a 
stay of less than a week; three weeks ought to 
give you a very good opportunity to see those por- 
tions of the exposition in which you are most in- 
terested. 

Shall I study the educational exhibits ? Yes, 
if you have strength; for in no other place can 
you spend your time in professional study so wise- 
ly as here. But no teacher need feel obliged to 
spend his vacation, or any portion of it, in study, 
and I would not advise going to the Fair only to 
lose the benefit to be derived from the whole for 
the sake of professional gain. 

In short, plan your campaign as carefully as a 
general would plan a campaign, and conquer this 
greatest of all expositions of human skill and pro- 
gress as completely as possible. 

Grorexr EF, Gay. 


WE desire to ask our readers to examine the ad 
vertisement of The Chandler Adjustable School 
Deeks and Chairs, on the second page of the Jour- 
NAL. Notice the new cut of Chair, which is 
adapted to the needs of children and youth, consid- 
ered from the standpoint of health and growth. 
The principles of The Chandler Adjustable Chair 
and Desk gives the school a desk and chair that 
can be adjusted to the size of the pupil. This ad- 
justment of chair and desk to the wants of children 
will appeal to the ‘‘ brains and hearts’’ of school 
committees, boards of education, superintendents 
of schools, and teachers. These chairs and desks 
secure to children an easy and comfortable posi- 
tion, readily adjusted to all grades of pupils—pri- 
mary, grammar, and academic. The main office is 
at No 7 Temple Place, Boston. Wm. Beverley 
Harison, 59 5th Avenue. New York City, is the 
representative for New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut. Send for descriptive circular and 


apterde per day. European plan. Elevators and 
1.1 Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Blobbs: ‘* Did you invest in Sharpley’s land 
scheme ?’’ Wigwag: ‘‘No.’? Blobbs: ‘ Why 
not ?’’ Wigwag: ‘‘ It would have been against 
my principal.”’—Philadelphia Record. 


THE YounG IpEA How To 
SuHoot,’’—This is a very postic sentiment, but 
one cannot live on poetry, and often, after laboring 
diligently for months and years, a teacher finds, 
with a growing family on his or her hands, that 
they must necessarily have a larger income than 
they can realize from their labers. If such is the 
case with yon then write to B. F. Johnston & Co., 
Richmond, Va., and see if they cannot tell you 
something that may prove greatly to your 
advantage. 

— ‘*The Senator who had jast sat down,’’ whis- 
pered the guide in the visitor’s gallery, ‘‘ began 
his public career as a page.’”’ ‘* Indeed!’’ said the 
visitor. ‘‘I judge from his speech that he has de- 
veloped into a volume.’’—Harper’s Bazar, 


Mas. WINSLOW’s “SooTHINe SYRUP” hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
ay in every part of the world. Be sure and as 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—“ This bell ”’ said a well-meaning sexton, when 
showing the bell of an interesting village church 
to a party of visitors, ‘‘ is only rang in case of a 
visit from the Lord Bishop of the diocese, a fire, a 
flood, cr any other such calamities,’’ ; 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but wiil 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or —— order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISBING. 


— Hicks: Did you hear about Brash’s death ? 
He died quite suddenly.” Wicks: ‘It was like 
him. He always was so impulsive, you know.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


“Why did you 


—The Daughter A an Editor : 
accompanied by 


reject him?’’ “He was not 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Review cf Reviews for July has for ts 
fall page frontispiece a very successful portrait of 
Thomas A. Edison, who most appropriately ap- 
pears in connection with the articles on ** Elec- 
tricity at the World’s Fair,”’ by J. R. Cravath, 


and the sketches of the ‘‘ Two Giants of the Elec- 
ric Age,’ Thomas A. Edison, greatest of inven- 
tors, by Charles Lenier, and Sir Wm. Thompson, 
Lord Kelvni, by J. Manro, with portraits and 
views of Edison’s workshop and other illustrations. 
Every reader will be delighted and instructed with 
‘‘An Englishman’s Impressions at the World’s 
Fair,”’ by Rev. F. H. Stead, M.A., with portrait of 
the author. The! Current History of Caricature, 
The Record of Current Events, List of Leading 
Articles; The Periodicals Reviewed, with portrait 
of Mr. S. S. McClare; The New Books noticed, 
Contents of Reviews and Magazines, and Index to 
Periodicals combine in making not only @ conven- 
ient authority for reference, bat a suggestive guide 
to the best criticisms in the world on the events 
and thought of our times. The portion of the 
Review of Reviews known as ‘‘ The Progress of 
the World,’’ has become to tens of thousands of 
American readers the source of a comprehensive 
knowledge of current history. The fairness of 
comment, the clearness of statement of facta, and 
the introduction of leading men and women to the 
reader by means of the portraits supplied, are some 
of the characteristic featares of the Review of Review 
Price, $2 50 a year; single copies, 25 cents. New 
York: 13 Astor place. The Review of Reviews 
Company. 


— The July number of The North American Re- 
view opens with an article by Rev Chas. A. Briggs 
recently tried for heresy, on “ The Fature of Pres- 
byterianism in the United States.’? The other 
articles are of special interest. ‘‘ Divorce Made 


Easy,”’ by Prof. S.J. Bran; “Ireland at the 
World’s Fair,’’ by the Countess of Aberdeen; 
‘* How Distrust Stops Trade,’’ by Edward Atkin- 
son; ‘* The Anti-Trust Campaign,’’ by Albion W. 
Tourgésa; ‘Silver Legislation and Ite Results,’’ 
by The Hon. E. O. Leech; ‘‘Should the Chinese 
Be Excluded ?”’ I., by Col. R. G. Ingersoll; II., 
by Hon. T. J. Geary; “ Norway’s Political Cri- 
sis’’ by Prof. H. H. Boyesen; ‘* The Fastest 
Train in the World,’’ by H. G. Prout; French 
Girlhood,’’ by the Marquisede San Carlos; ‘‘In- 
ternational Yachting in 1893,’’ by George A. Stew- 
art; ‘*The American Correspondence of Lord 
Erskine, with notes by the Hon. Stuart Erskine; 
‘* Natural History of the Hiss,’’ by Dr. Louis Rob- 
inson; and ‘‘ The Family of Columbus,’’ by the 
Dake of Veragua. Notes and Comments contain 
** An Unpublished Speech of Lincoln,’”’ with note 
by the Hon. R. R. Hitt; ‘Australian Women,’’ 
by Julia F. Nicholaon, and ‘‘ The Weakness of 
Mr. Davis’s Strength,’ by T. C. De Leon. Any 
one familiar with the past of this great Review, 
will rejoice at the high standing it maintains at the 


NOTHING FITS 
your case, if you’re an over- 
worked or ‘‘run-down” wo- 
man, like Doctor Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription. In 
any condition of the female 
system, that will build up 
strengthen, regulate, and 
cure. 

_ Every mother needs it. It 
lessens the pains and burdens 
of child - ing, insures 
healthy, vigorous offspring, 
and promotes an abundant 
secretion of nourishment on 
the part of the mother. 

It is an invigorating tonic 
made especially for wo 
and the only guarantee 
remedy for her weaknesses and ailments. For 

riodical pains, -down sensations, 

isplacements, and all “female complaints” 
and disorders, if it ever fails to benefit or 
cure, you have your money back. 

Can you ask more? 


All the way Grong, and at ev stage, 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures Catarrh. 
So sure of this fact are the proprietors of the 
medicine that they offer reward for any 
incurable case of Catarrh. 


present time. In grasping vital questions it shows 
ability, courage, and scholastic vigor. Price, $5 a 
year; single copies, 50 cents. New York: 3 East 
14th Street. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for July has a com- 
plete story, entitled ‘‘ The Troublesome Lady,’’ 
by Patience Stapleton; C. B. Todd writes of 
‘* Fanny Kemble at Lenox’’; Julian Hawthorne 


has an excellent illustrated article entitled ‘‘ On 
the Way’’; Maurice F. Egan gives *‘An Old Fash. 
ioned View of Fiction’’; Barr Ferree }treats of 
“Chicago Architecture,’ illustrated. The other 
articles of interest are ‘‘ What the United States 
Owes to Italy,’? by G. P. Morosini; “A Wild 
Night on the Amazon,’’ by Morgan S. Edmunds; 
** Points vs. Trath,’’ by Robert ‘Timsol; ‘‘ Trath 
vs. Point,’’ by Frederic M. Bird; and ‘‘ Certain 
Points of Style in}Writing.’’ This is one of the very 
best family magazines. Bright, original, and en- 
tertaining. Price, $3.00 a year; single numbers, 
25 cents. Philadelphia: J. B Lippincott Co. 


— The Forum for July is an unusually timely 
and interesting number. The table of contents 
will confirm the above statement. It is as follows: 
** The Fourth of July (Sonnet) by Charles Laonard 
Moore: ‘‘ More Light on the Pension Scandal”? : 
The Grand Army as a Pension Agency,”’ by Col. 
C. McK. Leoser; ‘* Complete History of the Farn- 
ham Post Revolt,”’ by John J. Finn, Commander 
of Noah L. Farnham Post; ‘‘ What Are aC ris- 
tian Preacher’s Functions?’’ by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott; ‘‘ The Teaching of Civic Daty,’’ by Rt. 
Hon. James Bryce; ‘' How the Fourth’ of Jaly 


OUR GREAT MIDSUMMER OFFER ! 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


AND 


THE 


Journal of Edueation 
Both for $3.50 a Year. 


The great Illustrated Monthlies have in 


the past sold for $4.00 a year. It was 4 


wonder to printers how the Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 1536 pages of reading matter by 
the greatest writers of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists, could be fur 
nished for $3.00 a year. In January last it put in the most perfect magazine printing plan! 
in the world, and now comes what is really a wonder. 


We will cut the Price of the Magazine in half for you | 


Think of it! 128 pages of reading matter, with over 120 illustrations,—a volume that would 


sell in cloth binding at $1.00,— 


FOR ONLY | 


25 CENTS! 


We will send you THe CosMopoLiIran MAGAZINE, which has the strongest staff 0! 
regular contributors of any existing periodical, and the weekly JouRNAL OF EpucaT!O® 


BOTH FOR ONLY 


$3.50 A YEAR! 


This offer is open to both new and old subscribers. The full amount ($3.50) must be 


sent with each order. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


price list. 


stampe.’’—Life’s Calendar. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE LAKE ROUTE TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
VIA PICTURESQUE MACKINAC. 


Avoid the heat and dust by traveling 
on the Floating Palaces of the Detroit & 
Cleveland Steam Navigation Company. 
Two new steel passenger steamers have 
just been built for this cya Lake route, 
costing $300,000 each, and are guaranteed 
to be the grandest, largest, safest and 
fastest steamers on the Lakes; speed 20 
miles per hour, running time between 
Cleveland, Toledo and Chicago less than 
50 hours. Four trips per week between 
Toledo, Detroit, Alpena, Mackinac, Petos- 
key and Chicago. Daily trips between 
Detroit and Cleveland; during July and 
August double daily service will be main- 
tained, giving a daylight ride across Lake 
Erie. Daily service between Cleveland 
and Put-in-Bay... First-class stateroom 
accommodations and menu, and exceed- 
ingly low Round Trip Rates. The pala- 
tial equipment, the luxury of the appoint- 
ments makes traveling on these steamers 
thoroughly enjoyable. Send for illus- 
trated pamphlet. Address A. A. Schantz, 
G.P. A., Detroit & Cleveland Steam Nav. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Should be Celebrated,’’ by Julia Ward Howe; 
‘* Prospects of the World’s Fair: The World’s 
Fair Balance-Sheet,’’ by Franklin H. Head, Vice- 
President American Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago’”’; ‘* Chicago’s Sanitary Condition,’’ by 
De. E. Fletcher Ingals, Retiring President of the 
Illinois State Medical Society; ‘‘An Actor’s Mem- 
ory of Edwin Booth,’ by John Malone, formerly 
of Mr. Booth’s Company; ‘‘ The Army as a Mili 
tary ‘Training-School,’?’ by Edmund Hudson; 
‘*Why Theatrical Managers Reject Plays,’’ by A, 
M. Palmer; ‘‘American Art Supreme in Colored 
Glasa,’’? by Louis C. Tiffany, and ‘‘ The Russian 
Extradition Treaty: A Reply to Protests,’’ by 
John Bagsett Moore, Professor of Diplomacy of 
Columbia College, in which he shows that the 
treaty ia not so objectionable as it has been repre- 
sented, $5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cts. New 
York: The Foram Pablishing Co., Union Square. 


— The Americal Journal of Politics for July, en- 
titled by Andrew J. Palm discusses the vital ques- 
tions of the times with eignal ability and fairness. 
A recital of the topics treated in this issue will 
farnish evidence of its value to intelligent, patri- 
otic readers. They are ‘‘The Ethics of its 
Wealth; Its Acquisition, Use, and Disposition ’’ ; 
‘Can the Catholic Church be Nationalized ?’’ 
‘* The Social Evil and its Remedy;’’ ‘‘ The Free 
Coinage of Silver’’; “ The Problem of Municipal 
Government’’; ‘‘ Immigration and the Labor 
Problem’’; ‘' Railroads and the Government”? ; 


‘* Divorce and the Rights of Society’’; ‘' The S 


Prohibition Quaestions;’’ “A New Basis for 
Money’’; ‘‘ I'he Political Aspect of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Its Peace Side’? and 
‘‘Among the Books.’’ These topics are discussed 
by specialists, and furnish the latest views of the 
several eubjects. $400 a year: single copy, 35c. 
New York: Andrew J. Palm & Co. 


— The midsummer number of Outing is full of 
articles for the yachtsman and canoeist. Charles 
Ledyard Norton looks at sails and sailor craft 


through a layman’s glasses; T. J. Sanderson tells 
of towing one’s way by canal through the Empire 
state, and Joseph Lee gives the reader a bit of a 
view of the unsurpassed river scenery of Western 
Massachusetts. Some practical lessons in swim- 
ming are tanght by Walter A. Varian, illustrating 
his peper by numerous diagrams. Salmon Fishing 
on the New Foundland Coast and Black Bass 
Fishing in Maine are two delightfully written bite 
of description which will disturb many a fly and 
worm, 

The number contains the usual generous variety 
of continued articles, of summer outing, fiction, 
and fresh and breezy verse. New York: The 
Oating Company. $3.00 a year. 


— Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine and Lit- 
erary Treasury, for July, has a striking frontis- 
piece entitled, ‘‘A Lightship in a storm,’’ intro- 


ducing a very valuable paper on ‘‘ The Lighthouse 
System of the United States,’’ by S. G. W. Benja- 
min. Onr old contributor and friend, Mies Fran- 
ces Sparhawk, has a charming illustrated story 
called ‘* Bear’s Hand’s Decision’’; Mary A. Liv- 
ermore has her seventh paper, entitled ‘‘ In Ole 
Virginny Fifty Years Ago’’; Lillian Whiting’s 
story is excellent, ‘‘ What Did She See?’’ Mrs. 
Jean Porter Radd gives “‘ Some Phases of Life in 
Tyrol,’ charmingly illustrated. Eliza Calvert 
Hall writes of ‘The Poetry of Henry Timrod.”’ 
The Departments are full of original and timely 
discussions—an excellent feature of this bright new 
periodical. $2.50a year; single numbers, 25 ots. 
Hartford, Conn.: A. D, Worthington Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Outing for July; terms, $3 a year. New York: 239 

Avenus, 
cribper’s Magazine for July; terms, $3.00 a year. 

New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 

Physical Education for July; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Springfield: The Triangle Pub. Co, 

Romance for July; terms, $2.50ayear. New York: 
Romance Pub. Co. 

The American Journal of Politics for July; terms, 
$4.00 a ear. New York: 114 Nassau street, 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, for July; terms, $1.50. 
New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

The Arena for July; terms, $5.00 a year. Boston: 
Arena Pub Co. 

The California Illustrated Magazine for J gly 
ishing Gor ayear. San Francisco: California Pu 


Educational Institutions. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


BOSTON. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS. 


The Institute offers special advantages to teachers 
who wish to devote a portion of their time to the 
study of science. Arrangements may be made for 
Saturday or afternoop work, or in some cases for 
temporary study during leave of absence. 

A circular giving details in regard to courses in 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY, GEOLOGY, EN- 
GLISH, HisToRY, and POLITICAL SCIENCE, will be 
mailed on application. 

FRANCIS A. WALKER, LL.D., President. 

Harry W. TYLER, Pb.D., Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
College of Dental Surgery 


The thirty eighth annual session opens October 3. 
1893. A three years graded course of Lectures, 
Clinies and Quizzes is required before graduation. 
Every opportunity for the dental student is offered. 
Women admitted. and information 

BR. C. 


ress 
eow] 1415 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


j . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 

A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior advaa- 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals. — 

Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 

131 8. 18th 8t., Philadelphia. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 
MICHIGAN, 


HOGAN. oy. | Michigan Mining School. 


A State School of ny | Engineering, and allied 
subjects. Has Summer Schools in Surver'ne. Shop 
Practice, Assaying Ore Dressing, and Field Geology. 
Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped, 
Tuition free. For Catalogue write the Director. 


COLLEGES. 


Bester ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schooler, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter ogy ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 


TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, 


GHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hynps, Principal. 


Q\TATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
SS For both sexes. For catalogues, address 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL Mass. 
For Ladies o For cal address the 
cipal, B. GAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Oatalogues address 
J. Principal. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


208 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 

For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 

Nervous diseases in all their forms. The only Para 

lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 

free. Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscriptiod. 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WY. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
MIRIAM 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL'S 
ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not know well enough personally or by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I want to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—from the 
kindergarten to the university. Such teachers are always 
in demand. Superintendents and employers of teachers 
may always depend on satisfactory service, and corres- 
ondence is solicited when vacancies are to be filled. 
eachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage stamp. No fee for registration. — 
Address 8. R. WINOHBLL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


100 SONGS fora 2 ct. stamp, & YOuTH, Oadis,O. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


NOT ONE failure in ten years in ten years is an exceptional record, but it is ours at Jordan, N. Y. 

Here is an unsolicited letter from the principal, John W. Chandler, Ph D., dated June 26, 
1893. ‘* During my ten years’ stay i: Jordan as principal of the Academy, it has been necessary for me to 
engage quite a number of assistant teachers. All these have been selected from the members of your 
Teacher’s Agency. Your knowledge of the quali- F AILUR been so perfect that nt a single failure 
fications of the teachers registered with you has has reguited from your selections al- 
though the salaries offered by the Board of Educatioc have been many times, far below the qualifications 
demanded. Should I hereafter need your eee I shall rely with confidence upon TEN YEAR in 


the selection.” We consider that a strong testimonial, worth the attentiou of IN TE YE ARS 
other principals who are continually employing new teachers, We do our work 

pretty carefully here, and it might be weil for you to try 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
0-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association *cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 

resent Man ur members, in salaries, an aggre of more than 

yet calls for teachers *have never been so numerous as during the current year. , , 


, Colorado, May 15, 1893. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt,—Dear Sir: 

Misses J—— and D , teachers employed through your 
Agency last summer, have given us perfect satisfaction. We 
are now looking for two other teachers to fill important positions 
(as descri ed below). What can you do for us? 

Very truly yours, 
Eugene C. Stevens, Supt. City Schools. 


positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We now have a vacancy at $3500 and residence. We have already filled one at $3000. A College Presi- 
dent who says he never used a Bureau before, engaged jive of our men at $1000 each. A few days ago we 
telegraphed one of our New York State members first information of a vacancy in his own county. He 
applied and was elected within an hour after application was received. 

We have hundreds of vacancies of all kinds. If you wish a prompt election to a desirable position, 


register at once. L. B. LANDIS, Mgr., 205 N, 7th St. (G), ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 12014 So.Spsing $.. 181 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Hartford, Conn. | Los Angeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ta SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 
TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY, Miss FOSTER, Mor 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS, 
K E R R H U Y S S 0 0 Ni Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
pend on results, 


3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2,053,60 


Union School Bureau Agency | St., New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ations C, B. RUGGLES & CO. ise? 


an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


Hq L B ARD should always have on file a few blanks from 8. BR, WINCHELL’S 
H 00 Teachers’ Agency, 262 Wabash Av., Chicago. Confidential infor- 
mation given relative to the availability of best Superintendents, Principais, and Teachers. All 
assistance free. We do not notify teachers of vacancies, but deal directly with the Boards, and let 
them write to the parties we recommend. Send a postal for circular and blank form of Application 
tor a Teacher or Superintendent. We do business in every State in the Union. 


SPAULDING & MERRILL, 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 
For positions for September. We can assist you. 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


EACHERS anpb 
SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


Teachers 


| Please call on us at 


the World's Fair. | 


& & 
We are located with Leach, SHEWELL, & SANBoRN, in the North end, on the 
second floor of the great building for Manufactures and Liberal Arts, Section D. 
You will find on exhibition a complete list of our publications, including ele- 
gantly bound volumes of the Journal of Education and American Teacher, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BoOsTtON AND CHICAGO, 


record. 
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JOURNAL OF 


HDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVIII.—No. 3. 


Edited by W. E. RUSSELL, M.A., Assistant Master at Haileybury. 


E eens FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


just Published: 


EPISODES FROM FRANCOIS LE CHAMPI. 


By GEORGE SAND, Edited with Notes by C. SANKEY, M.A. 16mo, 40 cents. 


EPISODES FROM MONTE CRISTO. 


By ALEXANDER DUMAS. Edited with Notes by D. B, KiTcuin, M.A. 
16mo, 190 pages, 40 cents. 
16mo, 154 pages, 40 cents. 


I. LE CHATEAU D’IF. 
il. THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 


I> Catalogue of School and College Text Books sent upon request, 


-LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East 16th St, N. Y. 


ADJUSTABLE BROOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside to come apart. Fits any 
book from 32mo to Svo, without cutting. 
Price per P nme $150 net, postpaid. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St,, Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 
Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Books, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, 


Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 


Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


¢@™ Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


-GREEK, LATLY. 


Private lessons and by correspondence, 31 Pem- 
berton Sq., Boston. KB. LL. Perkins, teacher ot 
New Testament Greek at Lay College, Revere, 
Mass, and Faith Training College, Boston. 

The Journal of Education of .8i says: “The 
Lay College of Revere, Mass., had a great success in 
its mid winter examinations. The classes of R 
Forkine, well known to our readers, attracted much 
attention 


FFICIAL ADDRESSES of over 1000 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


as officiall 
OUR ALLOTMENT (Gesignated”) Group 150. Class 855. Dept. L. Sec. D. 
We have on exhibition a complete list of our publications, including elegantly bound volumes of the .] 
Our space is located in the north end, on the second floor of the great building for Manufactures and p ec 1a TO THE 
Liberal Arts, Section D, where we cordially invite you to call when visiting the Exposition. 
NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston and Chicago. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER. 


Teachers can be obtained from CHARLES 
S. Hoskinson, Sec’y of Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Zanesville, Ohio. 


WORLD'S FAIR 


Collection of Patriotic Songs and Airs 
of Different Nations, 


51 Famous National Airs, of the thirty great 
nations. Among other countries represented are: 


England. Belgium Port al, 
nce, Denmark, Norway, 

Scotlant, Sweden, 
Holland, Ireland, 
Italy, Spain, Finland, 
Wales, Poland, 
United States of Brazil, Chili, Mexico, 
Argentine Republic, . Peru China, 
Switzerland, Bolivia, Japan, 


Bound with superb Illuminated Cover bearing en. 
gravipgs of the National Flags of each country in 
five colors, Notwithstanding the cost of getting up 
this book, we have decided to give it an immensa 
sale by making the price only ct ’ 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price. S. . 

GENTS for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonin- 
ger Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 


L, | Pianos exchanged, or sold on instalments, 


For Musical Instruments, Strings, etec., send to 
JOHN C. HAYNES & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453--463 Washington §8t., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. / 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, io 1889, 


POR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


stamp. 
them while in Chicago, 


Teachers of 


Massachusetts. 


If you are going to the WORLD’S FAIR you can have an OFFICIAL 
SOUVENIR BADGE FREE by sending us your name and address, with a 2-cent 
This badge is for the teachers of Massachusetts only, and to be worn by 
Printed on white silk ribbon. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A valuable souvenir. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’3 NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Second Revised and Cheaper Ed. 4to, Cloth, $6.00. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


by the Rev. WALTER W. SkKkEat, Litt. D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Cambridge. 


OF 


**I have often had occasion to commend Church’s books and others of 
Library ’the reading-books we have all been desiring so long.’”’— ALBERT 

* Deliehtful books for boys and girls. They are so much superior to 
many of the frivolous books issued under the title of ‘Children’s Literature,’ ”’ 
—Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 

“It is a fine thing in every respect, — arrangement, accuracy and interest. 
It cannot fail to be readily appreciated.” — Prin. Epwago 8. Boyp, Parker 
Academy, Conn 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIPES 
AND LANDS. 


Gathered and Narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe,” ete. 

“Itisa pleasure to know that a book that has had so many admirers is 
now put within the reach of a greatly increased circle of readers What an 
uplift there would be in our national life if every American bov and girl 
girl should have been thrilled to nobler thought and action by meditating on 
these golden deeds.” — Prin E. H. WILs0N, Norwalk, Conn 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, author 
of the ‘Golden Treasury.” 


** MACMILLAN & CoMPANY respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cata- 
logues of Books in the following departments of study : 


German Language and Literature. 
French Language and Literature. 


Greek Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent Sree by mail to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO, - 


Second Edition, revised 4to, $6. co 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
The publishers expect to include in this School Library only such of their books for the young as have already by their popularity and recog- 

nized excellence acquired the right to rank as standard reading-books. 
our ‘School Library’ to my students 
. SMYTH, Central High School, Philadelphia. 


scholars such valuable portions of the world’s literature.’—Supt. JoHNn 8. 
IRWIN, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Now Ready. Volume I. Cloth, $1.10. 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


With Critical Introductions by various writers, and General Introductions 
to each period. Edited by Henry Craik, C.B. Vol. I, Fourteenth 
to Sixteenth Century. 12mo, cloth. Students’ Edition, $1.10; Library 
Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 


READING. 


16mo, cloth, each 50 cents. 
You are making for us in your ‘School 


‘*As a school officer I have to thank you for putting within the reach of 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 
Chosen from the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” by SopH1aA H. MACLEHOSR, 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 
Tales from Scandinavian Mythology, By A. and E, KgarRy. 
trations. 
MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


First Lessons in Earth-Lore for Children. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
author of Greek Heroes,” ‘* Water Babies,” etc. 


‘It is a charming book for a child. and even for children of an older 

rowth. The old adage, ‘Beware of making many books,’ cannot apply to 

oks of this character.” —GEORGE W. HARPER, Prin. Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY. 
For Children. By H. Gagsstor. 


STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Mrs. BrEsLy. 


With Illus- 


English Language and Literature. 
Mathematics and Science. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Go. M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Oo., London ; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer. 


and Foreign Bookgeller 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


MERRILL, & CO., 
43, 45, and St., New York, 
REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
NHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER*‘ON’S Histories, 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Se ting } Mental and 
1. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. ©ow 


SCHOOLKEEPING : How To Do It 


By HrgaM OncvuTT, LL.D. Price, 15 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 


gestions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
wn from your long, Vv: , and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. Address 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Publishers, New York. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Cataiogue free. 
PLAYS? $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago 


Raymond Whitcomb Excursion the World’s 


The great excursion managers of the country have arranged a trip for a 


SPECIAL TRAIN for 


Regular Vestibule Train ; Double Berth ; all meals on the train. 


near the Fair entrance in Chicago. Expert conductor on the special train. 


Leave Boston (Fitchburg Depot) at 9 o’clock a.m. on Friday, July 21st (via Hoosac Tunnel Route), reaching Chicago at 


6 o'clock p.m. the following day, 


Leave Chicago for Boston at 3 p.m. on Saturpay, J uly 29th, reaching home on Monday, the 31st, at 9.00 a.m. ~~. 


-INCLUDING 
ALL EXPENSES. 


A DAY AT NIAGARA FALLS. Transfers ; Hotel and board 


Railway fare, double berth in sleeping-car, dining-car service, transfers in Chicago, and board while there, included. 
Special price, $85.00. Arrangements to remain longer in Chicago can be made if desired. 


Arrangements should be made through A. E. 


Winsuip, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


a 59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
. Charts, School Books, and School 468 


